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THE WEEK. 
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THE great event of the week has 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: been the solution of the difficulties 
AT HOME. attending the passage of the Local 
Government Bill through the House 
of Commons. Ministers had not been unmoved by 
the demand of their followers for the adoption of 
the Closure in order to put an end to the flagrant 
obstruction which had delayed the measure so long, 
and they were prepared with proposals which would 
have ensured the passing of the Bill through Com- 
mittee within a few days of their adoption. But 
naturally they were anxious, if possible, to avoid 
the use of the weapons with which they had armed 
themselves, and they listened readily to a proposal 
for a compromise which reached them, not from the 
front Opposition bench, but from a more friendly 
quarter. The Cabinet having authorised negotiations 
on certain lines, these were carried on by Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Balfour, and resulted in an arrange- 
ment which was unanimously accepted by the leaders 
on both sides, and which has led to the closing of the 
Committee stage of the Bill on Thursday night. 





ALTHOUGH the agreement thus arrived at has 
excited some dissatisfaction among a certain section 
of Radicals (as well as a great deal of dissatisfaction 
among the Tory obstructionists), there is no reason 
to doubt that the compromise fully satisfies the over- 
whelming majority of the Liberal party. Briefly 
stated, the points secured are these: the Bill is to 
be carried through all its stages in the House of 
Commons by the 19th inst. This, we should say, is 
the date at which Ministers have been aiming for a 
month past. The price paid for this great. concession 
is the acceptance of two ex-officio members of Boards 
of Guardians in addition to the chairman and vice- 
chairman who may or may not be ex-officio; the 
reduction of the quantity of arable land in each 
allotment of four acres to one acre, and the reten- 
tion of parish rooms dedicated to the use of the 
church within a period of forty years by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. It is unwise when any arrange- 
ment has been effected by amicable negotiations 





for either side to claim a distinct victory ; but we 
certainly think that the Government has made a par- 
ticularly good bargain, and this, we imagine, will 
before long be the opinion universally held by 
Liberals, 





No doubt the reduction in the amount of arable 
land allowed to allotment-holders will be regarded 
as a disadvantage in some districts. But considering 
the fact that the villager will still secure his three 
acres for his cow, and an acre of garden in addition, 
he will have no reason to complain. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the allotment clauses did not 
form part of the original scheme of the Bill, and 
they are, therefore, a distinct addition to its value. 
Against the comparatively slight concessions made 
by the Government must be set the enormous ad- 
vantage that has been gained. The greatest Bill 
dealing with English reforms that has been laid 
before Parliament for sixty years—in some respects 
the most important with which Parliament has ever 
had to deal—will now undoubtedly be carried during 
the present Session ; whilst the Session itself will be 
brought to a close at such a period as to allow ample 
time for the Session of 1894. This, surely, is a con- 
sideration which far outweighs the price paid for it, 
and Ministers are to be congratulated upon having 
secured so immense an advantage, 





WE have dealt elsewhere with the general 
character of the measure the passing of which has 
now been secured. That it will revolutionise the 
conditions of life in rural England is evident. The 
Liberal leader and his colleagues have kept their 
promise, and our villages have been enfranchised. 
But, in its way, even more remarkable than the 
effect of the Bill upon rural life is the revolution 
which it will bring about in the local government 
of London, By extending the provisions for Parish 
Councils to the metropolitan district the Govern- 
ment has, at a single stroke, put an end to the 
atrocious anomalies, absurdities, and inequalities 
of the system of government by vestries. On the 
passing of the Act, the vestries themselves will be 
brought within the provisions of the new Charter, 
and it will be the fault of the ratepayers of London 
if their local governing bodies are not, in future, 
representative councils popularly elected. We do 
not pretend at present to forecast the consequences 
of this momentous revolution in the government of 
London. It is, however, the greatest step which 
has yet been taken towards the democratising of 
the organisation of the greatest city in the world. 
London, it is clear, even if she were to get nothing 
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else from the present Government, would have good 
reason to feel grateful for that which she has 
already obtained. 

THE contest for the division of Lincolnshire 
represented by the late Mr. Stanhope is being 
carried on with great vigour in spite of the extreme 
inclemency of the weather, and the hopes of the 
Liberals are rising as the day of polling approaches. 
Unfortunately some dissatisfaction is expressed in 
certain quarters outside the constituency because 
Mr. Torr, the Liberal candidate, is not in favour of 
Disendowment. The Nonconformist electors are 
actually being asked to abstain from voting on this 
ground. We yield to none in our desire to see the 
Church liberated from the control of the State; but 
we do not think that this is the moment at which 
to impose a new test upon Liberal candidates, nor 
do we suppose that the great bulk of the Noncon- 
formists of England believe so either. It has been 
the glory of the English Nonconformist in the past 
that he has fought for what he believed to be the 
right even though he has been compelled in doing 
so to support those who were not in harmony 
with his views on ecclesiastical and _ religious 
questions. It is this heroic unselfishness of the Non- 
conformist that has given him his great place in 
English politics; and we do not believe that the 
course he has thus pursued has retarded by a single 
day the ultimate triumph of the cause of Disestab- 
lishment. The Lincolnshire Nonconformists will 
not, we trust, depart from the traditional policy of 
their order. The Tory candidate, with a strange 
lack of good taste, distinguished himself last Sunday 
by making what is said to have been his first appear- 
ance in a Dissenting place of worship in one of the 
Methodist chapels in the constituency. Noncon- 
formists are hardly likely to be caught by such a 
manceuvre as this. No doubt, like ourselves, they 
would have appreciated Mr. Torr still more highly if 
he had been in favour of a full measure of Dis- 
establishment; but in deciding how to vote, they 
will choose the man who most nearly represents their 
own political creed. As for abstention, at a time 
like the present, no one, we trust, will be cowardly 
enough to practise it. 


Mr. RHODEs arrived at Cape Town on Wednes- 
day, when he delivered a somewhat extraordinary 
speech. If he be rightly reported, he appears from 
this utterance to be chafing at the control exer- 
cised from Whitehall on behalf of Matabeleland, and 
to be bent on agitating South African opinion into 
antagonism to the Imperial Government. If Mr. 
Rhodes acts in this sense, he will undoubtedly do 
a great deal of mischief—but it will be chiefly to 
himself. The Government of this Empire has not 
yet got to that pass that it is ready to abro- 
gate its duties at the dictation of a politician 
of the stamp of Mr. Rhodes. The Government 
will pay the utmost respect to opinion at 
the Cape, as it does to local opinion in all our 
colonies, and the Colonial Office may be relied on 
to adopt no course which could be shown to be 
injurious to the interests of the colonists. There 
will be no fear of any clashing between the 
colonists and the Government at home. But the 
Imperial Government is well able to distinguish 
between the colonists and the groups of finan- 
ciers in whose interests Mr. Rhodes is more 
directly _ concerned; it can separate Cape 
Town from Capel Court; and Mr. Rhodes, 
if he thinks to prevail in his high-handed attitude 
by any confusion which he imagines likely to arise 
over here between the two, will find himself greatly 
mistaken. The Imperial Government has its responsi- 
bilities in Matabeleland, as it has repeatedly explained 
in the House of Commons, and to these it has no 
intention of proving false. 


Ir honsekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the anenginget in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and retuse the orcign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








THE Times of yesterday (January 5th) makes a 
great a of some information which it has just 
obtained as to the French A oe of naval 


construction, and founds a leader on the subject. As 
a matter of fact, Tae SPEAKER of December 9th gave 
the same information, and gave it in a more accurate 
and, consequently, less misleading form than that in 
which it has at last reached the belated pages of our 
contemporary. 


THE list of New Year’s honours presents one 
specially satisfactory feature. Mr. Acland has at 
length set aside the rule, or tradition, which 
excluded the scientific and artistic members of the 
South Kensington staff from the honours conferred 
on the engineering branch ; and the dignity of C.B. 
has been conferred on Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, who 
is probably much better known to the public as 
editor of Nature and a researcher in solar physics 
than in connection with the College of Science, in 
which he is Professor of Astronomy. Of the other 
recipients of honours, the two new baronets are 
representatives, the one of scientific, the other 
of philanthropic, family traditions; two of the 
new knights, Mr. Roe and Mr. Macfarlane, are 
well-known Liberal M.P.’s; Mr. Robert Hunter, 
Solicitor to the Post Office, who is also knighted, 
has taken a prominent part in securing most of 
the open spaces round London—especially Epping 
Forest—that have been rescued for the use of the 
public. Mr. W. H. Preece (C.B.), who also serves the 
Post Office as its chief electrician, is another well- 
known and distinguished man of science. Sir Henry 
Durand (C.S.I.) is not only a man versed in Oriental 
diplomacy, but has gained honour under a pseudonym 
as a novelist ; and the name of Mr. G. E. Y. Gleadowe 
(C.M.G.) has been much heard of in connection with 
the settlement of compensation claims to Canadian 
sealers arising out of the dispute, now happily 
arranged, in Behring Sea. 





AFTER a December of exceptional mildness, 
during which, in favoured spots, fruit trees have 
blossomed and birds brought up their young, winter 
has set in all over Europe—strange to say with less 
severity in the extreme north than in the more 
southern latitudes. With dry, powdery snow have 
come bitter easterly gales, sharp frost, and the 
lowest temperature on record for many years. Dover 
Harbour has again afforded an example of the state 
of things on which we recently commented, one of 
the large Ostend boats having been wholly unable 
to lie alongside of the Admiralty Pier, or even to 
complete the landing of her passengers until an 
hour after her arrival; and considering how much 
has been done for Calais and Boulogne, it is quite 
time that some better shelter should be provided 
for the fleets that have triumphed over the diffi- 
culties of the narrow seas than is afforded by a 
single pier. ee eee 





New Year's Day in the Continental 

ABROAD. capitals was not fertile in interest 
or political prophecy; and the official 

speeches were mostly colourless enough. In France 
the senior Ambassador, who happened to be the 
Papal Nuncio, complimented France on her ever- 
increasing prosperity ; and M. Carnot in reply urged 
co-operation among the nations for the improvement 
of the moral and material welfare of mankind—a 
wish which sounds like a satire on the present state 
of Europe. The King of Italy expressed his warm 
sympathy with the sufferings of his Sicilian sub- 
jects, and urged union during the present crisis—a 
suggestion which the followers of Signor Giolitti and 
the Extreme Left seem wholly disinclined to adopt. In 
Hungary, the Premier made a confident speech as to 
the prospects of the Civil Marriage Bill and the other 
ecclesiastical legislation of the Government; but he 
probably overlooks the fact that the inferior clergy 
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appeal to classes—particularly the Roumanians—who 
are practically outside of ordinary politics. 





THE acquittal—natural, but unfortunate—of the 
Aigues-Mortes prisoners at Angouléme last Saturday 
afternoon has been deprived of part of its dangers 
by the comments of the French press. It is true 
that some of the less reputable French papers exult 
in the verdict, and that the Italian papers receive 
it, as a rule, with the utmost indignation; but the 
better organs of public opinion in France deplore it, 
while pointing out, reasonably enough, that the jury 
had some excuse. The arrests were made at hap- 
hazard, the accused were probably not much worse 
than many others who escaped, and there had 
apparently been some provocation. Moreover, the 
Court gave the jury all possible opportunity of con- 
victing, for unlawful wounding, if not for murder ; 
the venue had been changed, and every step taken 
to secure a fair trial. The jury deliberated for an 
hour and a half, and finally gave the prisoners the 
benefit of the doubt. It was probably not because 
the victims were Italians that they did so, though 
it may have been partly because those victims 
were foreigners. Belgians, for instance, would, under 
the circumstances, have met very much the same 
fate, and the rioters at Aigues-Mortes belonged toa 
rougher class than even the miners of the Nord. 
Unfortunately, there have been some demonstrations 
against French consulates at Genoa and elsewhere 
as the result of the verdict. 





THE simultaneous attack on the Anarchist party 
all over France comes perhaps a little late, but has 
been carried out with an unexpectedness, a simul- 
taneity, and a thoroughness which seems to have 
been thoroughly effectual. Some explosives have 
been seized, and enormous quantities of correspond- 
ence—though the most compromising documents, it 
is feared, have been put out of the way; and no less 
than two thousand search-warrants have been exe- 
cuted in all. It is regrettable that the distinguished 
geographer, M. Elisée Reclus, should be one of those 
compromised. As a rule Anarchists and quasi- 
Anarchists of the philosophic type confine their 
teaching to pure theory. Imagine, for instance, Mr. 
William Morris or Mr. Auberon Herbert mixed up 
in the Walsall trial! ; 





Tue German Empire and its leading State have 
both been on the verge of serious Ministerial crises. 
At the end of last week there were reports of dissen- 
sions in the Prussian Ministry, due in the first 
instance, it is said, to the reluctance of certain of 
its members to facilitate in any way the working 
of the impending commercial treaty between Ger- 
many and Russia, and their extreme dissatisfaction 
with the Chancellor. Now we learn that Count 
Eulenburg’s sympathy with the distressed landlords 
-will probably cause his resignation, in which case 
his office will again be held with the Imperial Chan- 
cellorship—far the most satisfactory arrangement 
in theory, though hardly likely to improve the 
temper of the Prussian Conservatives just now. 





MorRE VER, Herr Miquel, under pressure from the 
Chancellor, and at the direct request of the Em- 
peror, has withdrawn the new scheme of taxation, 
the outlines of which were commented upon in 
these columns two months ago. This scheme, be 
it remembered, involved the increase of the 
present Imperial revenue from taxation by about 
sixteen per cent., the burden to the taxpayer 
being somewhat tempered by very large re- 
payments to the several States of their annual 
“ matricular” contributions to the general expenses 
of the Empire—contributions necessitated by the 
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limitations imposed by Federalism on the taxing 
powers of the Imperial Government. This ingenious 
device, however, had one great defect: the new 
taxes would have been felt by the masses; the 
grants in aid would have passed almost unnoticed, 
and would probably have mostly turned to the 
benefit of the classes. Accordingly, the taxes on 
tobacco and wine will be proposed in a much miti- 
gated form; and the only tax which finds general 
favour is the Bourse tax. Herr Miquel is said to be 
intriguing against Count von Caprivi; and the 
Emperor has given unmistakable signs of his con- 
tinued confidence in the Chancellor. But the strength 
of the Government majority is gradually shifting 
from the Conservatives to the Left; and people are 
speculating whether if, as expected, the naval 
estimates are largely increased, the Conservatives 
will show their feelings by deserting the Government. 





THE son of the late Count Arnim, having appealed: 
in vain to Prince Bismarck to vindicate his father’s 
memory from the libellous aspersions cast upon it by 
one of the Prince’s hangers-on, has now carried his 
appeal to the public. We should have thought 
that there was not the slightest need now to 
defend Count Arnim from the malignant falsehoods 
of Prince Bismarck and his “reptile” gang 
but for the fact that one of the morning 
papers yesterday repeated all the stale calumnies 
of the “ Arnim trial” period, evidently in ignorance 
of the truth. That truth is now known to every- 
one acquainted with the inner history of European 
politics. Count von Arnim was not a strong man, 
and he was foolish enough to allow himself to 
be pitted against Bismarck by the enemies of 
the latter. That was his sole offence. The charges 
cf robbery, treason, and so forth, by means 
of which he was ruined and slain, were merely the 
poisoned weapons devised by the German Chancellor 
in order to bring about his downfall. There is no 
incident more disgraceful in the history of the second 
half of this century than the incident of the Arnim 
persecution ; and there is no statesman of modern 
times who stands convicted of a more heinous and 
dastardly crime than that which was committed by 
Prince Bismarck in order to remove a rival from his 
path. Count Arnini’s son will do well to wait until 
his father’s destroyer is on his death-bed before he. 
renews his application to him to vindicate that 
father’s memory by confessing his own misdeeds. 
And perhaps even then the impenitent offender may. 
turn a deaf ear to the son’s appeal. 





THE course taken just now by the agitation in. 
Bohemia has often been paralleled nearer home. 
The recent murder of a supposed agent-provocateur 
is a perfect godsend to the adversaries of the Young 
Czechs. The police authorities are doing their best 
to connect the secret societies with the legitimate 
political agitators, and are greatly assisted by the 
denunciation by the murderers of no less a person 
than the Secretary of the Young Czech group 
in the Bohemian Diet, from whom: they state 
they received five florins each as a reward for 
committing the crime. He, of course, strenuously 
denies their statement, which is, indeed, per se 
improbable; but every effort is being made to 
connect the party with dynamite, Anarchism, and 
assassination ; and it is not surprising that in self- 
defence the prominent personages who were to. 
defend the accused members of the Omladina 
are dissociating themselves from the case. The 
Austrian Ministry has decided that no measure 
affording an opportunity for political agitation shall 
be laid this year before the Bohemian Landtag. 
But that is putting a very low estimate on the ability. 
and resources of the Young Czechs. 





THERE have been rumours of a fresh Minis- 





terial crisis in Italy, due to the fact that new taxes 
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are alike indispensable and impracticable. It is now 
said, however, that they will be proposed early in 
February next, and that if they are not carried there 
will be a dissolution. The present Chamber, no 
doubt, exhibits no cohesion ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that its successor would do better ; and it 
would certainly contain a great many more advanced 
Radicals who would refuse to support any fresh 
taxation at all. There is already a coalition of two 
groups of the Left against the present Cabinet; and, 
unless something very extraordinary happens, it 
seems unlikely that it can last long. 





Ir must, however, be said that the measures taken 
by the Cabinet to restore order in Sicily are, to all 
appearance, satisfactory enough. The disturbances 
there (which have broken out afresh in eight or ten 
places, principally in the neighbourhoods of Cal- 
tanisetta, Trapani, and Palermo) seem to be a revolt 
of the agricultural labourers against the bourgeoisie, 
who have managed to make them bear the heaviest 
burden of taxation by throwing nearly all municipal 
expenditure on the octrois. The rioters cheer 
the King and Queen, and set fire to the tax offices, 
and are only dispersed by force of arms. General 
Morra di Lavriano—a choice approved, on the 
whole, by all parties—is made Prefect of Palermo, 
with very wide powers, and has issued an appeal to 
all good citizens to restore order; and it would seem 
that the Government aim at a reorganisation of the 
land system—cursed far worse than Ireland in its 
darkest days with the absentee, the rack-renter, 
subletting, and the middleman—and possibly at 
certain remissions of State revenue, which, unfor- 
tunately, it cannot well afford just now. But 
meantime the disturbance is spreading, and similar 
phenomena are appearing in other provinces. It 
is hardly surprising, therefore, that the troops in 
Sicily have been increased to 40,000. 





ACCORDING to a report from Vienna, Servia has 
very nearly had a Coalition Ministry of Liberals and 
Progressists, and has only been saved from it by the 
advice of the Russian Minister at Belgrade. Con- 
sidering that the chiefs of the Liberal party are 
undergoing impeachment, that they all but brought 
about a civil war a year ago, and that the coalition 
would have had the support of about atenth part of 
the present Skupshtina, we cannot but think that 
Russian interference in this case has been distinctly 
beneficial. A Radical Ministry is now to be formed 
under M. Pachitch, which will, of course, not tend to 
relieve the present tension of Servian relations with 
Austria, and will tend to draw the country nearer 
to Russia. Still this seems to be the lesser of two 


evils. 


Tue Greek Budget Estimates show a small balance 
of some 700,000 drachmas (in paper, of course—say 
£22,000 sterling), but M. Tricoupis talks hopefully of 
increased receipts, and of an immediate amelioration 
of the position of the bondholders. Much, however, 
will have to be done—in particular, guarantees and 
the “ear-marking” of certain specific sources of 
revenue will have to be respected—before Greece 
ean at all recover in the eyes of Europe the position 
from which M. Tricoupis’ action has thrust her down. 
It is lamentable that the Ministry of a young and 
vigorous nation should thus throw away her claim 
to consideration in the division, some day or other, 
of the inheritance of the Turk. 


Tur deficit in the current fiscal year in the United 
States is estimated at seventy-five million dollars— 
a striking instance of what may be done by reckless 
expenditure and unsound currency theories in getting 
rid of an unmanageably large surplus such as that 
which encumbered the United States treasury and 
endangered its banking system only a few years 


good news for investors amid the present depression 
and mistrust; but it affords an opportunity to the 
currency faddists to air the kind of nostrum (such 
as the unlimited printing of bank-notes or the 
issue of legal-tender silver dollars) which has 
always been dangerously seductive in the Western 
States. Moreover, it is suggested that the national 
banks will get hold of the bulk of the bonds, and 
increase their note issues accordingly—which again 
affords a chance to the partisans of the long-extinct 
plan of State banking to attack the present satis- 
factory Federal system. In view of the deficit and 
of the impending tariff reductions, the Democratic 
members of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means have decided to recommend a Federal income- 
tax of two per cent. on incomes over four thousand 
dollars a year (which is a good deal less in America 
than here), and also on the net earnings of companies 
—which seems hardly politic in view of the depression 
of all American securities. The income-tax, we 
observe, is being denounced as “ inquisitorial and 
monarchical;" and it is only recommended by a 
very narrow majority in the Committee. Meanwhile 
the Republicans are blocking tariff reform by spread- 
eagleism on the subject of Hawaii. It is curious how, 
since the abolition of slavery, political parties have 
changed places in foreign policy. 
Mr. STanpisH O'GRADY, who is be- 
LITERATURE. coming quite a prolific author, has 
now published a new book close upon 
the heels of his “ Bog Stars.” This work is no less 
than the whole story of Ireland from the time of the 
mythical Tuatha-de-Danans to the death of Parnell. 
It is intended for boys, but, like all Mr. O’Grady’s 
writings, it will repay the general reader who 
peruses it. It has some drawbacks, but it is dis- 
tinguished by the same original literary flavour, the 
quaint and genuine style, the poetic fervour and 
scholarly enthusiasm which have already made Mr. 
O'Grady popular. We do not think he is at his best 
in regular history, and he is by no means a safe guide 
where disputed facts are concerned. He ought to 
have stirred a hornet’s nest of Irish critics by his 
novel views on Don Juan d’Aguilar and the battle 
of Kinsale, for instance, in his recent little book ; 
and where he diverges here upon questionable 
ground he is weak. The modern chapters, too, 
though they are interesting, are a mistake in such 
a work. Mr. O’Grady’s forte appears to be the 
semi-romantic narrative, which he has the gift of 
rolling forth with quite a bardic touch. He calls 
this little book “The Story of Ireland,” and it is 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 


LorRD SANDFORD was one of the most 
eminent of the permanent officials who 
form the unseen foundations of every 
English Ministry, and the embodiment of the spirit 
of compromise which is specially characteristic of 
English political life. An eminent “ Balliol Scotch- 
man,” he had been secretary to the Commissioners 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, Assistant 
Under - Secretary for the Colonies, and Under 
Secretary for Scotland. But his main work had 
been at the Education Office, especially in carrying 
out the Education Act of 1870. Baron Solvyns, 
for more than twenty years Belgian Minister in 
London, was a popular member of “Society” and 
highly esteemed as a diplomatist. The Earl of 
Lovelace was perhaps best known as the son-in- 
law of Byron. Professor Arthur Milnes Marshall, 
of Owens College, Manchester, had won high 
eminence as a biologist and some distinction as 
a mountaineer. His death was due to one of those 
mere accidents from which the ablest mountaineers 
are not exempt. Mr. Richard Spruce had done much 
botanical exploration in Brazil for the authorities at 
Kew, and had taken a prominent part in introducing 
cinchona into India. To Lord Crewe, Sir Samuel 
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A NEW-YEAR FORECAST. 





T has‘ long been the custom of our daily con- 
temporaries to usher in the New Year with a 
display of their prophetic powers. Last Monday 
furnished no exception to the rule; and, as usual, 
the Times was conspicuous for the confidence with 
which it presented its predictions to the world. If 
we are to believe our contemporary, this New Year 
upon which we have now entered is to prove a very 
eventful year indeed. It is, we are told, to be “a 
turning-point in the history of this country.”’ There 
is to be a General Election before it comes to an 
end, and this General Election is to result in disaster 
to the Liberal cause. “ Disappointment and disgust 
are spreading among the classes who were duped 
by the political kite-flying of Newcastle,” so, at 
least, the Times declares; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the Liberal party is to be turned out of 
power by the votes of Liberals themselves. So runs 
the prediction of our contemporary, and we can 
only hope that it will be as comforting to its 
readers as the prophecies of Zadkiel are said to 
be to another section of the elderly ladies of Great 
Britain. It is with profound regret that we have 
to make the confession that, for our part, we are 
unable to accept the Times in the réle of prophet. 
We should like to do so if we could; but past 
experience forbids us to enrol ourselves among its 
faithful followers. Let us give one reason, and one 
only, for our unbelief. It is exactly twelve months 
since we published in the pages of Tur Speaker 
a forecast of the Home Rule Bill. That forecast met 
with a mixed reception at the hands of our contem- 
poraries. Not a fewof them, these being chiefly Liberal 
journals, openly denounced our anticipation of the 
coming measure as wholly worthless and inaccurate. 
Other journals were more complimentary. They 
admitted the possibility of our being well informed, 
and then proceeded to discuss our outline of Home 
Rule with more or less severity. Among these latter 
journals the Times was conspicuous. Paying us the 
compliment of having been the first to lay before 
the country a serious plan of Home Rule, our con- 
temporary proceeded to prove to its own complete 
satisfaction that the plan was utterly hopeless, not 
because of the objections of Unionists, but because 
it was simply impossible that any such scheme 
would be acceptable to the Irish representatives. 
That was the New Year prediction to which the 
Times committed itself twelve months ago. How 
did the prediction stand the test of actual events? 
In the first place, Tae Speaker outline of the Home 
Rule Bill, despite the doubts thrown upon it, proved 
to be on all essential points absolutely accurate ; and 
in the second place, the proposals which the Times 
declared would be rejected unanimously by the Irish 
members received their unanimous assent. 

After this little statement of facts well within 
the knowledge of all of us, it is scarcely necessary 
to explain further why we are not able to believe 
in the prophetic powers of our contemporary; un- 
less, indeed, we are to read its predictions as witches 
read their prayers—backwards. Its confident an- 
nouncement of a dissolution of Parliament during 
the coming year is merely a guess, and a very bad 
one. We have had the same prediction offered to 
us at any time since the present Parliament came 
into existence. Were we not assured by politicians 
of quite respectable standing, in the autumn of 1892, 
that there was bound to be a General Election in 
the spring of 1893? It seemed impossible to the 
quidnuncs that the Ministerial majority could possibly 
hold together for more than a few months. Yet, as 
we know, it has held together down to the present 
hour, and there is not the smallest reason why 





it should not hold together for a period far beyond 
that fixed by the Times as the term of the life of 
the present Parliament. The “disgust and dis- 
appointment” of which we are told as rampant 
in the Ministerial ranks are strangely invisible to 
those who ought to have the best means of knowing 
the true state of the Liberal party. But even if 
such a state of things existed, it would be mar- 
vellous indeed if Liberals, disappointed by the 
slowness with which the wheels of the chariot of 
Reform move, were to display their feelings of 
indignation by transferring their votes from their 
own leaders to those who are directly responsible 
for the obstruction of public business. The Liberal 
party has unquestionably learned a good deal since 
the present Government came into office. But the 
lessons it has learned are not what our contemporary 
hopes and believes. It has learned that a Ministry, 
thoroughly in earnest in the work it has under- 
taken, may be hampered and thwarted by the abuse 
of Parliamentary rules by an unscrupulous minority, 
and may be checked, though not happily check- 
mated, by the action of that Grand Committee of 
Tories which is known as the House of Lords. The 
Liberal party has further learned that a Govern- 
ment which is not afraid to act with courage and 
decision, and to be prepared to cut the Gordian knot 
woven for its bewilderment by the fingers of 
its enemies, can attain a great and substantial 
success in spite of the machinations of its Tory 
opponents. We venture so far upon the rdle of 
prophet on our own account as to predict that this 
truth will have been made evident even before the 
present session comes to an end. This session, of 
the barrenness of which we hear so much from 
critics on the other side, will at least have seen the 
adoption by the House of Commons of three 
measures of first-class importance and magnitude. 
We cannot recall any session in which the House 
of Commons, after full debate, has carried three such 
Bills as the measures on Home Rule, Local Govern- 
ment, and Employers’ Liability. We do not pretend to 
say what the fate of the two last will be at the hands 
of the House of Lords. Butif, which we do not for 
a moment believe, that House should in the end cause 
the defeat of those Bills, what a reckoning it will 
have to face with the people of the United Kingdom ! 
We do not propose to follow the example of the 
Times by indulging in a detailed forecast of the 
political events of 1894. No one who has any know- 
ledge of the greater movements of the world of 
statecraft will ventur2 to commit himself to pre- 
dictions at a period so critical as the present; and 
when we talk of critical times it is not of any 
domestic crisis that we are thinking. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that 1894 may indeed 
prove a turning-point in the history, not of England 
alone, but of Europe and the world. Yet, setting 
aside for the moment any speculations as to the 
course of foreign policy, it seems to us that this 
New Year affords prospects of the most hopeful 
character so far as our domestic affairs are concerned, 
It is true that the financial outlook in this, as in. 
every other country of Europe, is a gloomy one; 
and we are sorry that we cannot pretend to be 
surprised at the fact that the people who loudly 
advertise themselves as the “loyal and patriotic ” 
party should be seeking to turn those national 
distresses for which no Ministry can be held re- 
sponsible to their own personal and partisan ad- 
vantage. But apart from the state of the Exchequer, 
there is nothing in-the future which lies immediate] 
ahead of us to alarm any supporter of the Liberal 
policy. The new session will witness the intro- 
duction and the adoption by the Representative 
Chamber of a further instalment of those great 
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measures of reform to which the Times, quite accu- 
rately, states that Ministers are committed. If the 
efforts of the House of Commons should be again 
neutralised by the selfish obstruction of the Peers, 
then so much the worse for the Peers, and so much 
the better for the cause of national liberty and 
progress when it is again committed to the hands of 
the electors. But whatever may be the result of the 
labours of Parliament during the coming year, we 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing that another 
year of Liberal administration lies before us, and 
that in 1894, as in 1893, the great machine of the 
national government will be directed by men who are 
in the fullest sympathy with the national aspirations. 
We have only to recall what has been accomplished 
in the work of administration by the Ministers now 
in office in order to realise all that is implied in this 
statement. After all, the experiences of 1893 have 
shown us how much may be accomplished by a 
strong and energetic administration for the benefit 
of the people, even at a time when obstruction is 
rampant in Parliament, and the House of Lords is 
doing its utmost to thwart the national will. 








THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME. 





HE season has arrived when, in the ordinary 
course of things, the programme of the naval 
advisers of the Crown for the coming financial year 
is submitted to the Cabinet for consideration. 
Although we have not been able to join in the 
cries of panic which have been raised in some 
quarters, we are not in the least disposed to deny 
that, in face of the great efforts now being made 
by our rivals on the Continent to increase their 
fleets, a forward policy on the part of this 
country is absolutely necessary. The Admiralty, 
we believe, has prepared a programme which, 
without being excessive or extravagant, will be 
quite sufficient to meet all reasonable demands. 
A rumour is current, however, in quarters generally 
well informed, to the effect that this programme 
is to be seriously curtailed in deference to the 
opinion of a section of the Cabinet. Without 
pretending to say whether the rumour is or is 
not well founded, we must express our eamest 
hope that no such policy as that which it. indi- 
cates is Hor Beer whh by the Government. Such 
a policy would certainly be regarded with disfavour 
not only by the great bulk of the people of this 
country but by the majority of the Liberal party. 
Granted that the times are bad, and that the out- 
look for the Chancellor of the Exchequer is anything 
but favourable, the fact remains that the duty of 
maintaining our naval supremacy is one which no 
Ministry can shirk, The sacrifices which the fulfil- 
ment of this duty may impose upon the country will be 
cheerfully borne by all, and by none more cheerfully 
than by the supporters of the present Government. 
The future of foreign politics is dark and troubled. 
True, the clouds may pass away, but they lower 
above us for the moment, and awaken fears in many 
minds. Two facts govern the situation so far as 
reparations for the national defence are concerned. 
he first is that we have, unfortunately, many little 
points of difference with France, any one of which 
might quickly become serious and acute. The other 
is that both France and Russia are making efforts to 
increase their naval strength which demand impera- 
tively a corresponding increase of effort on our part. 
These, we say, are the governing facts of the situa- 
tion, and the lesson they teach is so plain that we 
hesitate to believe that the Government can 
entertain the idea attributed to it by the rumour to 


r 





which we have referred. In any case, we hope that 
if such an intention has been entertained it will be 
quickly abandoned. 








A GREAT WORK DONE. 





HERE were moments during the year 1893 when 
many of the most ardent Parliamentarians 

feared that the House of Commons was losing the 
instincts of a governing assembly. The pitiful 
wrangling reminded one of nascent assemblies on the 
Continent ; the prolonged and shameless obstruction, 
carried on with the combined force of a great party, 
had no parallel or precedent on this side of the 
Atlantic. The spirit of compromise, the friendly 
give-and-take which has hitherto been the best 
workaday characteristic of the British people, 
whether in business or in politics, seemed to be 
absent from the House of Commons. To every 
believer in Parliamentary institutions, whatever his 
views of the politics of the hour, Mr. Gladstone’s 
announcement on New Year’s Day must have 
brought a certain feeling of thanksgiving and relief. 
1893 is to stand alone as a black year in our Par- 
liamentary record. In the year 1894 the Parliament 
of 1892 is at last to settle down to solid work. 

But as good party men our rejoicing is not 
reduced by knowing that in the compromise one side 
has got very much the best of the bargain. Some 
over-enthusiastic politicians are not satisfied. They 
object to this compromise because the compromise 
does not give them absolutely everything they asked 
for, which is only another way of saying that they 
object to any compromise. Some of them are frank 
enough to say in good set terms that they would have 
made no compromise. The Tories, our militant friend 
argues, were ina hole. They had obstructed the Bill 
so persistently that the wrath of the agricultural 
labourer was fairly aroused. If they could not stop 
obstructing without getting some show of concession, 
then give them the guillotine, and pass the Bill in 
spite of them. This is an intelligible position; and if 
the Horncastle election were the ultimate goal of 
Liberal hopes, we might have been tempted, in spite 
of our innate love of compromise, to take the same 
view. It is very pleasant to see your adversary in 
the ditch ; it is very trying to help him out of it. 
But for worldly as well as Christian reasons it is 
sometimes wise not to press an advantage too far. 
Let us see briefly what each side has got by this New 
Year’s bargain. 

The Tory party has got out of the ditch, but 
looking rather bedraggled and dirty. By beginning 
an unwise fight they have enraged the labourers ; by 
not fighting it out to the end they have disgusted 
the parson, the squire, and the farmer, more than 
Londoners will easily realise. But still they have 
got out of their difficulty somehow. And they have 
obtained three concessions. The Board of Guardians 
is to contain two aldermen, though, as the gentlemen 
co-opted are not to be called aldermen, they will 
lose the one advantage which we had supposed to be 
attached to the position. Quite unfathomable is the 
Tory love for an alderman. It has been alleged, not 
quite accurately, that the only fight between Lords 
and Commons in which the Lords were permanently 
successful was the fight as to whether there were to 
be aldermen in the Irish town councils. There the 
aldermen are directly elected, so that the Tories won 
the name without the reality. In the District 
Councils, on the other hand, they have won the 
reality without the name. Anyhow, it is not a very 
considerable victory, and it will incidentally enable 
the Radicals in many cases to give themselves a 
good working majority. If the present House of 
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Commons had been able to co-opt five per cent. of its 
members, Mr. Marjoribanks would have had a much 
easier time. The other concessions made to the 
Tories are not amendments to the Bill, but amend- 
ments to a proposed amendment of the Bill which 
stood in the name of Mr. Henry Fowler. At the 
urgent request of the county members Mr. Fowler 
agreed to give the Parish Council power, with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, to 
compulsorily hire land, without paying any 
higher price because the land was compulsorily 
taken. This amendment— which is a sweeping 
innovation — is to pass with two  provisoes. 
No one man is to hold from the Parish Council more 
than one acre of compulsorily hired tillage land. 
He may have in addition, however, three acres of 

sture. We notice that a practical man like Mr. 
Arch does not think this limitation is greater than 
the Councils would have voluntarily imposed on 
themselves. The other important proviso is a pro- 
hibition of the compulsory hiring of land laid down 
in permanent pasture. We reserve our opinion on 
this point until we see its exact wording. Some 
such proviso is only fair. Much land has been laid 
down in permanent pasture at heavy expense. It is 
a rule of justice that such land should not be taken 
without the expense being repaid; it is a rule of 
prudence that the Parish Council should choose land 
for which it would not have to pay so high a price ; 
but the conditions of rural England are so diverse 
that the amendment must be drafted with great 
care. 
This, then, is all the Tories have got. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, have reaffirmed the 
great principle of majority-rule. Last summer they 
affirmed it by the Closure; this time the mere threat 
of the Closure has procured the submission of the 
minority. Mr. Fowler has steadily plodded forward 
week after week in the belief that the day of common- 
sense would come; and it has come. The Govern- 
ment, secondly, have saved next Session. The Tories 
in the House of Commons, honourably keeping their 
bargain, are letting the Bill through quickly. The 
House of Lords, though not technically bound, is 
really bound to do the same, for the House of Lords 
is a mere committee of the Conservative party. 
The Lords may make some amendments, but if the 
amendments are at all serious their own party will 
be forced to bring them to book. Hence the Govern- 
ment have saved (what the guillotine would have 
only rendered certain) a prolonged fight with the 
House of Lords, lasting well into March. This is a 
valuable gain. 

But thirdly—and this is the biggest gain of all 
—the Government have passed their Bill. To all 
intents and purposes the Local Government Bill is 
now the law of the land. And it is a great Bill; 
perhaps the greatest law, not affecting the constitu- 
tion of Parliament itself, which has been passed since 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. The agri- 
cultural labourer may be ready enough for a fight 
with the Tory party; but, like other Englishmen, 
he has an incurable preference for something done 
over something promised. He has voted for the 
Liberal party in the past more for what they have 
done for him than for what they have promised. 
He remembers the cheap loaf with gratitude, though 
he has had it for nearly half-a-century. He re- 
members the franchise with gratitude, though he 
has had it for a decade. And he will have reason 


| to remember this latest and greatest boon for many 


a year to come. 

Moreover, unlike most Bills brought in by Liberal 
Governments, the Local Government Bill leaves the 
House of Commons a better Bill than it was when it 
was introduced. The three blots upon it were the 





insufficient provision for the charities, for allotments, 
and for London. All these three have been removed. 
When our friends below the gangway complain of con- 
cessions to the Tories they must remember that they, 
and not the Tories, have got the best of it in the min- 
ing and counter-mining of Committee. Each of these 
amendments would be in itself an important reform. 
We were amused to notice thata Tory evening paper 
which appeared on Tuesday with “ The Surrender of 
the Government” on its placards, so changed its 
tone after the passing of Clause 29 that it issued a 
new placard on Wednesday: “ ‘The Compromise,’ a 
London Revolution ’’—those inverted commas being 
writ sarcastic. The second sensational heading 
was much nearer the truth than the first. The Local 
Government Bill of Mr. Ritchie gave to the people 
of London the control of a rate of about a shilling in 
the pound, and yet this small concession of practical 
power was the beginning of a new epoch of municipal 
life. The expenditure of the guardians and the 
vestries, which is now to be placed under the control 
of the people of London, is three times as great as 
that of the County Council, and it enters much more 
closely into the life of the poor. It is not Mr. 
Fowler’s fault if London Liberals do not take that- 
advantage which we believe they will of this great 
opportunity. At least they have no longer an excuse 
for grumbling. Those among them who say that- 
Ireland has occupied too much of the time of 
Parliament may take notice of the fact that though 
no single Irish reform has gone through both Houses, 
a mighty reform of all the nooks and crannies of 
London government outside the City will soon have 
passed both Lords and Commons. We rejoice 
at this compromise because it restores the 
credit of the House of Commons. We rejoice at it 
because it is the tacit reassertion of the principle of 
majority-rule ; we rejoice at it because it has been 
achieved without the sacrifice of any essential detail 
of the Liberal programme; we rejoice at it because 
next Session is saved for Liberal work; but we 
rejoice still more in the confidence that, with the 
consent of all parties, however reluctantly given, a. 
great work of reform for the whole of England has 
been done. 








ENGLAND’S FOREIGN POLICY. 





N the opening of a new year, which sees us 
passing through one of our periodic naval 
scares, it is natural that we should hear from those 
alarmists who periodically call upon us to revise our 
relations with foreign Powers. The naval scares are, 
on the whole, tolerable; for they urge us with a 
native instinct in the one true and historic direction 
of British foreign policy—naval supremacy and 
liberty of action—and, though they are a clumsy 
and undignified expedient, they generally end by 
doing as much good as harm. The other alarmists 
are more mischievous. The solid stock of British 
common sense, which is shared (unequally, perhaps ; 
Liberals being less troubled with the Jingo element 
than Tories) by both political parties where foreign 
policy is concerned, usually manages to resist 
their influence; but whatever influence they 
have is unhealthy. At a given critical moment 
their ideas, if they took any hold on the public 
mind, might produce serious misfortunes. Advisers 
of this kind are not behindhand at the present 
juncture. One of them, Mr. “ E. B. Lanin,” appears 
in this month’s Fortnightly. Mr. Lanin’s article is 
particularly worthy of attention, for he argues vehe- 
mently for the policy which of recent years this class 
of scare has favoured—namely, that England should 
join the Triple Alliance—and, as we hope to show, 
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while saying the very utmost that can be said for 
that policy, he exposes the unsound basis on which 
it rests. 

The first assumption of those who would persuade 
us to tie ourselves up with the Triple Alliance is that 
Russia is hopelessly preoccupied with the idea of in- 
vading India—an assumption which, of course, we de- 
cline toaccept. Mr. Lanin calls people like ourselves 
“Russophile Radicals,” but that is putting it too 
strongly. We have no more love for Russia than 
we have for Germany; but we decline to believe in 
the chimerical schemes attributed to one of the most 
cautious and Christian of rulers, and at any rate, 
entirely confident in our own resources, we decline 
to be frightened out of our reason by them. The 
Russophobes, however, put this assumption in the 
forefront of their case, and the sort of “facts’’ with 
which they are capable of supporting it is well illus- 
trated by the following wonderful tale which Mr. 
Lanin now publishes to the world:—“ For years 
Russia has had in her service—in her secret service— 
an Indian Hannibal, sworn to devote his life to the 
work of wreaking vengeance upon the enemies of his 
people—a clever and unscrupulous individual, who 
has been at every court and almost every council- 
room of the East. . . . Atthe suggestion, it is said, 
of this fanatic, an Indian Legion was created in the 
Russian army, every officer of which is burning 
with a patriotic desire to emulate Skobeleff and out- 
do Tschernaieff in deeds of heroic daring.” This 
mysterious being, we gather from another passage, 
is a descendant of a “ bloodthirsty traitor” (why not 
the missing Nana Sahib himself?) who has ceded 
his “rights” to the white Czar. “It must be ad- 
mitted,’’ says Mr. Lanin, “that this story has an 
unreal ring about it which naturally provokes 
scepticism.’” We should say so; but such cock- 
and-bull romances are exactly the kind of things 
which have a powerful effect on the Russophobe 
mind. 

The supposed designs of Russia upon India being 
the foundation of the case for our joining the Triple 
Alliance, it is necessary to admit them for the sake 
of argument before we can proceed any further. 
Granting him this much, then, Mr. Lanin goes 
on to argue, (1) that we are unable alone to 
defend India against Russia, (2) that for this 
purpose the aid of the Triple Alliance is necessary, 
and (3) that just now is the right moment 
for securing that aid. With regard to the 
defence of India, we would only point out that one of 
the authorities whom Mr. Lanin recommends to 
his readers, the German author of “The Rival 
Powers in Central Asia,” admits that even if Russia 
succeeded in getting as far as Candahar, which 
would involve a campaign with a great army three 
hundred miles from its nearest base, it would be 
only at the cost of an effort so exhausting that she 
would have to rest content with that achievement 
for a generation. We utterly deny that we are 
unable to defend India alone; but supposing 
we were unable, what comfort should we get 
from the Triple Alliance? Here are Mr. Lanin’s 
words: “None of the .Powers will afford us 
active help in India... . Much as they value our 
co-operation in Europe, they will decline to purchase 
it at the price of sending a single regiment to Hindo- 
stan.”’ ‘Their service to us, however, is to consist in 
annihilating Russia. Mr. Lanin contends that if we 
beat back Russia once, we shall have to do it again and 
again, generation after generation. The recuperative 
powers of that Empire are so immense that we sball 
never be free from its attacks until it is actually dis- 
membered. ‘T'o accomplish this result, and to prevent 
the doom which otherwiseawaits us several generations 
hence, we must now invoke the prowess of the Triple 





Alliance. This might be said, with some exactitude, 
to be political foresight with a vengeance. The 
next thing is to consider the prowess of that alliance 
by whose aid this great work is to be performed. 
Before we do so, however, let it be noted that 
a condition of this scheme is that war should be 
begun at once. Otherwise, it will be seen, the 
opportunity is doomed to slip away. 

It seems hardly credible, in view of the bearing 
of the foregoing argument, that Mr. Lanin’s chief 
reason for urging England to hasten without further 
delay into bonds with the Triple Alliance is that 
that Alliance is on the point of breaking to pieces 
from sheer unsoundness. We have always con- 
tended here, and put it forth as one of the reasons for 
England’s giving the combination a wide berth, that 
the Triple Alliance was bound to fall asunder, if 
war were delayed long enough; to readers of THE 
Speaker there will be nothing new in the facts Mr. 
Lanin adduces. But it is novel to see them adduced 
by an advocate on the other side. Italy, says Mr. Lanin, 
is on the brink of the pit; her option “lies between 
the loss of her place among the Great Powers and 
national bankruptcy.” As for her famous armaments, 
for the sake of which she has brought herself to this 
desperate pass, “the army is badly equipped, im- 
pertectly disciplined, utterly untrained in the duties 
of active service; while the undermanned navy, 
which contains some of the finest and worst-kept 
line-of-battle ships afloat, would if hostilities broke 
out to-morrow be swept from the Mediterranean by 
the squadrons of France and Russia as speedily as 
the fleet of Admiral Persano was dispersed by 
Tegethoff at Lissa in 1866.’’ Austria is even a less 
reliablememberof the combination. Universal suffrage 
in Austria, explains Mr. Lanin, “ means the dissolu- 
tion of the Triple Alliance.” Germany herself has her 
hands more than full of grave and perilous domestic 
concerns. Such is the rotten reed of three stems on 
which we are asked to rely, and for the sake of 
whose support we are urged to depart from the 
historic principle of absolute freedom of action 
which has been the guiding idea of our foreign 
policy from the days ot Bolingbroke to the present 
hour! The price to be paid for this, as it is 
summed up by Mr. Lanin, has its own humour. 
Our fleet is to occupy itself wholly in the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea (leaving our 
own commerce appurently to look after itself) pro- 
tecting the coasts of Italy, blockading Odessa, and 
taking possession of Constantinople. Over and above 
all this, “ we might feel naturally disposed to extend 
a helping hand to Italy and enable her to put her 
finances upon a sound working basis.” This last touch 
isadmirable. In order to obtain the “aid” of Italy’s 
inefficient army and fleet, we are to protect her coasts 
and supply Signor Crispi with a new Italian loan ! 

It is Mr. Lanin’s contention that England’s 
joining the Triple Alliance would prevent it from 
falling asunder. Even if this were certain, we should 
see in it no reason for altering our policy. But 
is it certain? By no means. The causes which 
are dissolving the Triple Alliance are natural, 
intrinsic causes, which would be unaffected by 
England’s action. Italy must cease to be a Great 
Power, must reduce her armaments, or else must 
go into bankruptcy. We cannot stop that—even 
a loan could not stop that. We cannot pre- 
vent the Czech vote leading Austria into an 
understanding with Russia. If we joined the 
combination to-morrow, we should see these dis- 
integrating influences at work under our eyes. 
The only means by which we could help the Triple 
Alliance to keep together better than it is likely to 
do would be by precipitating war—war which would 
unlock the war-chests and open all sorts of possibili- 
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ties to dynasties in distress—and it is more than 
probable that our joining the combination would be 
the signal for this cataclysm. We are told that, 
unless we join, the Central Powers may combine with 
the others against us. This is no more improbable 
than any other theory. It is a possibility which Sir 
Charles Dilke contemplates. It is one of the things 
for which we must be prepared. The way to pre- 
a for it and for all other contingencies is to 

ring our sea-power to the highest pitch of efficiency, 
and, as in the days of Pitt, be ready either to fight 
the Continent or to make what use may be possible 
of its conflicting combinations. 








THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


N article upon the Bank of England in the new 
number of the Investors’ Review has attracted 

much more attention than it is intrinsically entitled 
to. The editor of the Review, who is also City 
editor of a morning contemporary, has long been 
known in the City as a determined pessimist, one 
who from the constitution of his mind habitually 
looks at the dark side of everything, who considers 
that new enterprise rarely differs much from roguery, 
and who believes that investment generally is 
synonymous with dupery, That he is honest in his 
mode of treating serious subjects we do not dispute ; 
but he is hardly a safe guide either for the investor 
or for those who would wish to judge properly the 
position of any great institution. The article in 
question is full of characteristic exaggeration, and it 
canvasses the names of the directors of the Bank in 
a way that, to say the least, is not usual in respect- 
able journalism. It would serve no good purpose to 
traverse the article and examine one by one the 
allegations it makes. It is enough to say that when 
the Review predicts a coming crash far worse than 
the Baring collapse, it has not a tittle of foundation 
to work upon, and that it is drawing upon its 
imagination when it describes the Bank of England 
as simply and solely “a big Trust.” While, how- 
ever, the article in question is grossly sensational and 
extravagantly exaggerated, there is no doubt at all 
that there is urgent need for a reform of the 
Bank of England. For many years the conviction 
that this is so has been growing amongst all 
thoughtful men who devote attention to the trade 
and banking of the country, and of late it has 
become so strong that journals of a far different 
character from the Investors’ Review have taken up 
the subject and dealt with it cautiously and pru- 
dently. For example, the Statist quite recently had 
a series of articles pointing out the need for a 
thorough reform of the Bank’s constitution. The 





' Bank was founded two centuries ago—long before, 


that is to say, banking was properly understood— 
and it is almost fifty years since Sir Robert Peel 
made the last material change in its constitution. 
Times have altered much since then. The whole 
mode of doing business has become different; 
banking more particularly has immensely developed, 
and the result is that the management and the 
practice of the Bank of England have now become 
quite antiquated. On this ground alone a reform 
would be expedient. But there are other and still 
stronger reasons for urging the Government, as soon 
as it has time, to take the matter into its most 
serious consideration. 

During the past half century joint-stock banking 
has developed wonderfully. When Sir Robert Peel 
passed the Bank Charter Act the Bank of England 
was beyond all dispute the greatest institution of the 
kind in the country. Now it is only one of several 
great banks, and in many respects it is not even the 





greatest. It has privileges not enjoyed by its com- 
petitors, and especially its right of note issue and 
its connection with the Government give it a presti 
which raises it far above all others. But inherently 
it is not more powerful than some of the great joint- 
stock banks. Unfortunately, too, its constitution has 
prevented it from adapting itself to the changed cir- 
cumstances of the modern world. The original idea 
was that it should be managed by merchants in the 
interest of trade, and accordingly there is a distinct 
prohibition of the appointment of a banker to a seat 
upon its Board. While the City was the centre 
of the commercial business of the country this 
worked very well. There were great numbers of 
highly-trained merchants who were always ready to 
give their services to the Bank, and whose advice 
and supervision were of incalculable value. But in 
recent times the City has ceased to be the real centre 
of the commercial business of the country. Man 
industries have been transferred altogether from the 
City—as, for example, shipbuilding. In other cases 
provincial townsare now moreimportant from a purely 
trade point of view than London. The old merchant 
princes are therefore gradually ceasing to exist. Some 
of the houses have already died out altogether, others 
are gradually dying, others have been converted into 
financial firms—firms, that is to say, which do a 
kind of merchant-banking business, or which devote 
themselves mainly to the bringing out of loans and 
companies. It is impossible, owing to all this, to 
find the kind of men in the City who formerly held 
seats upon the Board. The real merchants are not 
forthcoming in the old abundance; and as the joint- 
stock banks have grown in power and importance, 
they have begun to compete with the Bank of England 
for the services of such merchants as remain. Every 
year, in consequence, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to get the right kind of men to serve on the 
Bank’s Board. To make matters worse, there is no 
general manager in the Bank of England. The Bank, 
as our readers know, is divided into two departments 
which are distinct one from the other—the Issue 
Department and the ‘Banking Department—and yet 
each of them does a kind of business very like that 
done by the other. But there is no one permanent 
official who is supreme over both departments. 
Every joint-stock bank finds it necessary to pay an 
expert banker a high salary, who shall have general 
control over the whole establishment. But the 
Bank of England, never having had a general 
manager, has not yet recognised the need that 
exists for such an official. It is not surprising, 
then, that there should be very loose management, 
that there should be an absence of close super- 
vision, that certain officials should arrogate to 
themselves a liberty of action which they ought 
not to exercise, and that every now and then the 
City should be troubled by rumours of grave irregu- 
larities at the Bank of England. Indeed, quite 
recently, one of the chief officials had to resign on 
the express ground of having committed grave 
irregularities. 

The want of a general manager would be less 
felt if the governor were in a position to perform the 
functions usually discharged either by a general 
manager or a managing director. But the governor 
of the Bank of England is not qualified to do so. 
The governor holds office only for two years as a 
general rule. The theory is that every director in 
turn becomes deputy governor, holding that office 
for two years, and that then he is made governor. 
And, as a matter of fact, the theory is very seldom 
departed from—only when a director is so busy 
elsewhere that he cannot give his whole time to the 
business of the Bank, or when his co-directors feel 
that he is altogether unfitted for the post. As 
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pointed out above, the directors are all merchants, 
or, at all events, are partners in firms which are 
supposed to do a mercantile business. Naturally, 
therefore, they have absolutely no training in bank- 
ing. A man of rare ability and extraordinary 
industry may, of course, by regular attendance and 
by devoting much time to the subject, acquire some 
knowledge while he is qualifying for the governor- 
ship, but the knowledge must necessarily be very 
deficient. Suddenly he is made deputy-governor. 
In that capacity he is expected to attend every day 
at the Bank, and to assist the governor in all matters 
pertaining to its management. The two years is, 
no doubt, valuable as an apprenticeship, but it is 
clearly not sufficient. The deputy-governor is usually 
of mature age, and all his past experience bas been 
in an entirely different sphere. hen the two years 
are over he becomes governor, and then he is 
practically absolute in the Bank. Of course, he is 
assisted by the Finance Committee, and of course, 
also, he can refer every important matter to the 
Court. But for all that, the real management rests 
with him, and his decision is usually final. It is no 
reflection upon the directors of the Bank of England 
to say that very rarely is any one of them fully 
qualified to hold such a position, and that, in fact, 
the governor usually is only beginning to understand 
his business when he goes out of office, and then he is 
succeeded by another gentleman who has to begin to 
learn. The Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many,andthe Imperial Bankof Russia,wereall founded 
long after the Bank of England, and they were wise 
enough to see the objections to the English system. In 
all three cases, therefore, the governor is appointed for 
life. He is appointed, too, by the executive Govern- 
ment, and he is paid a salary sufficient to attract a 
really competent man. This is undoubtedly the proper 
mode of dealing with the matter, and it is of the 
highest importance that the Bank of England should 
be given without unnecessary delay a life governor. 
The City feeling is that the governor should be 
appointed by the Government, that as matters stand 
at present it is impossible to find the right kind of 
directors, and that as long as we have not the right 
kind of directors the appointment should not be 
vested in them, but should be made by the execu- 
tive Government. And the City also holds that 
the law should be changed and that the life 
governor should have the assistance, at all 
events, of a few trained bankers. The Statist 
has suggested that Government interference in a 
matter of the kind is hardly in accord with English 
feeling and English practice, and that, besides, Par- 
liament has not leisure now to attend to the matter. 
It therefore recommends that the directors them- 
selves should take the matter in hand. All the 
great joint-stock banks appoint permanent chairmen, 
and the chairmen are elected by the boards of 
directors. The system, upon the whole, works fairly 
well. Is it too much to assume that the directors 
of. the Bank of England have enough public spirit 
and sense of duty to select either from their own 
body or from outside a governor who would be 
competent to take full charge of the Bank? There 
would be this advantage in dealing so with the 
matter—that it could be done at once, and that 
neither the Government nor Parliament would be 
troubled with the subject. But, however the matter 
is treated, it is clear that reform is urgently required. 
There ought to be someone with the necessary 
knowledge and experience bound to exercise a close 
supervision over the management of the Bank, and 
there ought to be greater liberty in choosing 
directors. In these days it is neither in accordance 
with our feelings nor with common sense to exclude 
any class from the board, 





FINANCE, 





Wot s in all departments continues very 
quiet, and there is much despondency in the 
City. This is largely caused by disappointment 
respecting the progress of affairs in the United 
States. Without any warrant whatsoever, people 
jumped to the conclusion that there would be an 
almost instantaneous recovery in the United States, 
because, they said, the resources of the country are 
so vast, and the energies of the people so great. 
Now they find that there is almost universal depres- 
sion and distrust. About one-fourth of the whole 
railway system of the Union is in the hands of 
Receivers, new collapses are occurring, and the 
proposals for reconstructing the companies that are 
unable to fulfil their engagements are not giving 
satisfaction. For example, this week the scheme for 
reconstructing the Erie Railroad Company has been 
published. The general expectation in both New 
York and London was that the shareholders, who 
are the owners of the railway, would be called upon 
to pay an assessment at least sufficient to redeem the 
floating debt. But no assessment is to be imposed. 
In strict equity, no doubt, this is not quite right. 
But it is to be recollected that an assessment suf- 
ficient to wipe off the floating debt would be very 
nearly equal to the present selling price of the shares, 
and it is obviously hopeless to expect that share- 
holders would pay an assessment equal to the 
market value of their property. Whatever the 
equities of thecasemay be, therefore, the practicalities 
have to be regarded, and it is quite clear that a 
sufficient assessment is out of the question. As the 
shareholders have thus to be let off, it follows that 
the bondholders have to provide the money to clear 
away the floating debt as well as to afford the 
capital for future improvements. But the bond- 
holders say they are creditors, not proprietors, and 
that it is altogether unjust to ask them to redeem a 
property for the shareholders. In equity again, no 
doubt, this is unanswerable. But the fact remains 
that the floating debt must be redeemed somehow, 
that the shareholders will not redeem it, and that in 
their own interest the bondholders consequently 
must. If they do not, their own bonds will be worth 
little. In strict equity, then, the scheme cannot be 
defended; as a practical means of saving the 
property for all concerned it is well deserving of 
support. Roughly, then, the holders of the Second 
Mortgage Bonds are asked to give up their 6 per 
cent. bonds, and take an equivalent amount of new 
bonds bearing only 5 per cent. interest. But they 
are compensated for the loss of 1 per cent. every 
year, firstly, by getting immediate foreclosure rights, 
and secondly, by getting a mortgage not on a part of 
the railway but upon the whole system. In addition 
the bondholders are called upon to take new bonds 
in the proportion of 25 per cent. of their existing 
holdings. It is calculated that this subscription will 
pay off the floating debt and leave a fair sum for 
future improvements. The discontent aroused by 
the plan no doubt largely accounts for the despond- 
ency in the City. No doubt, too, apprehension is 
caused by the financial disorder in Italy, and by the 
fears of political troubles upon the Continent. But 
in spite of all the despondency there are signs of an 
early improvement. The general feeling now is that 
the coal strike will not be renewed, and that prac- 
tically the labour disputes which have been so 
frequent of late are at anend. Therefore people are 
taking a more favourable view of the prospects of 
our railways and generally of the trade outlook. 
The reports from South Africa are likewise ex- 
ceedingly favourable, as are also those from Argen- 
tina. 

The demand for silver has somewhat fallen off, 
and the price has declined to 31}d. per ounce. As 
yet, too, there is no appearance of any better demand 
for the India Council's drafts. On Wednesday it 
offered as usual fifty lakhs, and there was not a 
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single application. Money in India continues ex- 
ceedingly cheap and abundant, in spite of the large 
accumulation in the Treasuries. Trade is very quiet, 
and although the period when the exports usually 
become large has now arrived, they are not increas- 
ing as was generally expected. It is probable, of 
course, that they will augment very soon now, and 
that the Council will be able to sell its drafts more 
freely than it has done during the past six months. 
But, for all that, everything seems to point to the 
conclusion that it will not be able to sell very 
much, and that consequently it will have to borrow 
at least four or five millions sterling before the end 
of March. In the City money has grown abundant 
and cheap. For the last fortnight of the old year 
the Bank of England did a large business, having 
lent to the outside market quite as much as the 
interest on the National Debt, which fell due 
yesterday. The loans began to be repaid this week, 
and it was thought that this would keep money 
scarce. As a matter of fact, the supply has been 
large and rates are easy. The discount quotation is 
now about 1} per cent. and is tending downwards, 
the general expectation being that for the next 
three or four months, at all events, rates will be 
very low. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


AN. 1. New Year’s honours list! Lyell, Fry, 

McFarlane, Roe. H'm. A good list of its kind, 
and not more of a conundrum than most lists of 
political distinctions are. There are some good 
honours, too, distributed among the permanent 
officials—Mr. Preece and Mr. Norman Lockyer both 
eoming in for C.B.’s which were earned long ago, and 
which seem to show that at last men of science are 
beginning to be appreciated by their political chiefs. 
1 wonder if Mr. Lockyer will ever write the story of 
his life, and tell us how the War Office clerk became 
the eminent astronomer and learned professor. The 
papers state that Mr. G. is to make an announcement 
as to the state of business in the House this evening, 
and at the clubs they say that a whip—six-lined, 
red-lined, and even autographic—has been issued for 
to-morrow by Mr. Marjoribanks: so that at last 
Ministers have put their foot down, and the end of 
the long Session is in view. The Times is dismally 
prophetic in the strain of Mother Shipton on the 
subject of the Ministerial prospects, and freely 
predicts a dissolution for this new year of grace, 
1894. Exactly the same prediction was made twelve 
months ago for 1893, and there is no more reason for 
believing it now than then. The Tory papers are so 
full of the wickedness of the Gladstone Government in 
Home affairs that they do not give us their usual 
ample disquisition on Foreign politics. But “they 
say "—the knowing ones—that everything is about 
as bad as it can be, and a private letter I have this 
morning (all the way from Siam) is full of the 
insolent vauntings of M. le Myre de Villers regarding 
the coming downfall of perfidious Albion. Talk at 
the Club about the Resolution, and some graphic 
details given me by a friend of one of the officers on 
board, of the peril in which the ship was placed when 
the storm in the Bay of Biscay was at its height. 
Unsympathetic comment of cynic who overheard 
the recital of these particulars: “More frightened 
than hurt, J should say.” 

Jan. 2. The compromise has been agreed to, and 
the Session which came in as a lion is to go out 
as a lamb. Government have gained the point for 
which they were striving. That is, that the Local 
Government Bill shall be sent to the House of Lords 
not later than January 19th. This was the date 
fixed weeks ago, and it would have seen the 
end of the Bill under any circumstances; for if 
there had been no compromise the guillotine 
would have been used. Most men (and news- 





papers) are satisfied with the terms agreed upon by 
the high contracting parties ; though some grumblers 
are heard on both sides. The allotment clause has, 
for instance, been altered to the disadvantage of the 
villagers ; but, after all, there is no reason on the 
part of Radicals to complain of the terms of peace. 
Some Tory obstructionists furious, vowing that 
neither man nor God shall make them abandon 
their opposition to the Bill; but the Tory has not 
yet been discovered who dare withstand, not merely 
Mr. Balfour, but his puissant uncle. A capital sum- 
mary of the terms of the compromise in the Parlia- 
mentary letter of the Daily Chronicle. I note that 
the writer of this letter complains of the Local 
Government Bill as having been “ underdrafted "— 
whatever that may mean—and, of course, lays the 
whole responsibility upon Mr. Fowler. It is not so 
long since I read, with reference to the same measure, 
an explanation in the same paper to the effect that 
its extraordinary excellence was due to the fact that 
it was not Mr. Fowler's measure at all, but Mr. 
Acland’s. So history is written. A curious story, 
told on the best authority, current to-day, to the 
effect that three eminent Radicals had meant to 
vote against the Closure if it had been proposed by 
Government to-night, and to issue a manifesto to the 
country explaining their reasons for so doing. One 
would be interested in knowing what their reasons 
were, seeing that the overwhelming majority of the 
Ministerialists are fully convinced in their own 
minds that if ever a case for the Closure had been 
made out, it was made out on the proceedings on the 
Local Government Bill. The lobby full of talk of 
Sir Julian Goldsmid and the admirable manner in 
which he had played his part in the Chair. One 
writer, I see, likens him to Mr. Courtney, and thinks 
that in doing so he pays Sir Julian a high compli- 
ment. Mr. Courtney, as an eminent man once re- 
marked, was doubtless an excellent Chairman, seeing 
that he had a habit of being “ impartially unfair to 
both parties.” If the eminent man had described 
Mr. Courtney not as impartially unfair, but im- 
partially offensive to both sides, he would have 
hit the mark. Sir Julian Goldsmid has been im- 
partial and agreeable at the same time—a marked 
difference. ' 

Jan. 3. Over my paper this morning I rubbed my 
eyes in amazement. Was it possible to believe that 
last night, whilst I, in blissful ignorance, was enjoy- 
ing a cigar and a novel, a mighty revolution had 
been effected by the House of Commons? I could 
scarcely realise the fact; for, strange to say, none of 
the able editors of the morning papers seemed to 
be aware of it. Yet there it was, duly set forth in 
black and white in the Parliamentary Reports. 
Bumble was slain! Vestrydom was dead! Hence- 
forth, London will get rid of the incubus of a local 
administration, retained in the hands of self- 
appointed cliques; and I, as an old London rate- 
payer, will at last know that I am under responsible 
and representative local government—no longer a 
mere cipher, to be pillaged, insulted, and defied by 
the parish beadle and his adjutants. For six-and- 
twenty weary years—ever since I first received a 
rate-paper from the emissary of a certain vestry—I 
have sighed for such a consummation as this, and 
sighed in vain. But here it is at last; and it has 
been accomplished by the simple process of extending 
to the Metropolitan district those provisions of the 
Local Government Bill which relate to parish 
councils. Bravo, Fowler! The London ratepayer, at 
least, owes thee an undying debt of gratitude. What 
a measure this Local Government Bill is! There has 
been nothing like it since the Great Reform Act. 
And yet there are blockheads who talk of the Par- 
liamentary Session as fruitless. Some ardent Radicals 
have been meeting to denounce the compromise; 
which has made the passing of this splendid. bit. of 
reform—or revolution—possible. Strange to say, 
amongst them are the men who were prepared, as 
I noted yesterday, to issue a sort of manifesto 
against the application of the Closure in case there 
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had been no compromise. What can they mean? 
No Closure and no compromise. Then when should 
we have seen this Bill carried and the Session ended ? 
As to the compromise itself, 1 may set down here 
certain facts regarding it that I have from a sure 
source. To begin with, the proposal did not emanate 
either from the Government or the leaders of the 
Opposition. A certain grave and weighty authority, 
who is generally looked upon as the representative 
of virtue and wisdom on the Liberal benches, took 
counsel with men of similar standing on the other 
side. Together they formulated a plan, and brought 
it to the knowledge of their respective leaders. It 
was approved in almost every detail by the Ministers 
on the one part, and the occupants of the front 
Opposition bench on the other. The negotiations 
were committed to the hands of Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Balfour, and resulted in a success of 
which Ministers and their supporters at all events 
cannot complain. The cry of some of the gentle- 
men below the gangway that the party should have 
been consulted before the compromise was arranged 
is passing strange. Since when has it been the 
habit—or, indeed, since when has it been possible— 
for a Ministry to stay delicate negotiations of this 
kind in order to listen to speeches from its followers 
on the terms proposed? I should advise my Radical 
friends to consult Sir Charles Dilke as to the course 
which he took in 1884, when the arrangement on the 
franchise question was arrived at. So far, it is clear 
that, with the exception of this little outburst of 
irritation, there is a general recognition on the 
Liberal side of the advantages which the agreement 
has secured to us. 

Jan. 4. Some of the newspapers, notably the 
Globe, have been announcing various Admiralty 
schemes of prodigious proportions as being finally 
settled. From what I hear, however, these an- 
nouncements are only bad guesses. The Admiralty 
shipbuilding programme will come before the 
Cabinet in due course. It is not likely to be sen- 
sational in character, and it will certainly not be 
framed on the lines of the Naval Defence Act. But 
it will at least provide for a sufficient amount of 
shipbuilding this year to satisfy everybody but the 
panic-mongers. Meanwhile, the shipbuilding work 
already in hand is being pushed on at a rate that 
must effectually wipe out the “ period of inaction” 
about which the Forwoods and George Hamiltons 
wax melodramatically indignant. Of course there 
was no real period of inaction; but the activity of 
the Admiralty was momentarily diverted from new 
ironclads to vessels still more urgently needed— 
torpedo-destroyers, and so forth. Odd to see how 
our panic here is being reproduced on the other 
side of the Channel. Experts—pace the gentle- 
men who write letters in the Times — declare 
that there is more reason for the alarm in 
France than here. Wonderful rumours current 
to-day as to a Ministerial cowp which will do more 
to satisfy the demands of the Labour party than a 
score of mere Bills could do. Possibly an announce- 
ment on the subject will be made to-night. So Mr. 
Steacd's daily paper project has failed. Iam sorry for 
it. His is atleast a voice and not an echo. Amusing 
to see how he accepts his “ marching orders” with 
the serene fatalism he has copied from his idol 
Gordon. Now that “the-many-headed beast” has 
not seen its way to provide him with the means of 
entering the world of daily journalism, he will 
doubtless fall back upon his old belief in the im- 
minent appearance of an elderly lady who is to enter 
his room, and, declining to confide her name to the 
illustrious journalist, is to place a solid sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds in his hands, with the 
single injunction: “Take this, and start a daily 
paper. 

Jan. 5. The notices of Lord Crewe in the 
morning papers are not altogether accurate. Under 
a marked simplicity of manner he concealed a great 
deal of natural shrewdness, and the man-about-town 
was not to be envied who tried to take advantage 





of his eccentric lordship. He was sincerely and truly 
religious, zealous in doing his duty as he saw it, and 

most kindhearted in all his dealings with his fellow- 
men. For children and clergymen he had an almost 
passionate love. Many stories have long been 
current regarding him in that society in which he 
was aconspicuous figure. Perhaps the best is that of 
his remark to his sister, the first Lady Houghton, as 
they stood watching the fire which all but destroyed 
his noble ancestral home: “ Well, Annabel, you have 
often said Crewe was a cold house, but you can’t call 
it that now.” Crewe was restored at enormous cost 
by its owner, and it is now one of the most beautiful 
and perfect houses in the world. It passes, together 
with the large estates, into the ownership of Lord 
Houghton. The Lord-Lieutenant, who has long been 
known for his exceptional talents, becomes by the 
death of his uncle one of the most prominent members 
of the peerage. Theannouncement I expected in Par 

liament last night has not been made; but Mr. Camp- 
bell Bannerman will speak before long. Meanwhile, 
the Local Government Bill is through Committee! 








SIR SAMUEL BAKER. 
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HE great explorer who has just been taken from 
us belonged to the militant class of African 
travellers. Though a contemporary of Livingstone, 
he had little in common with that pacific genius. 
He was a sportsman and a man of war. With all 
the pioneering energy of Speke and Grant and 
Burton, he was not content to look for the sources 
of the Nile, and to receive medals from the Royal 
Geographical Society. Though he is described as 
the last of a generation of great explorers, he had. 
less kinship with them, perhaps, than with Mr. 
Stanley and Mr. Cecil Rhodes. He yearned to play 
the part of benevolent despot in African wilds, and 
his zest for science, keen as it was, was not keener 
than his zeal as an administrator. It was Baker’s 
expedition into Central Africa, nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, which had its sequel in Gordon’s mission, 
in the Mahdi uprising, in the Soudanese campaigns, 
and the destruction of Egyptian authority at Khar- 
toum. Baker was intent upon suppressing the slave 
trade by force of arms, and he was commissioned by 
Ismail, who cared not a button about the slaves, but 
a great deal about extending his own dominion, to 
carry the “blessings of agriculture and legitimate 
commerce” into regions where the staple com- 
modity was human flesh, and the chief ad- 
ministrative instrument was organised murder. 
The story of that expedition is the story of a 
forlorn hope. Baker found that Nature, the slave- 
traders, and the Egyptian officials were leagued 
against him ; and the net result of misplaced energy 
and many privations was that African slavery came 
triumphant out of the unequal conflict. Perhaps 
Baker never understood very clearly that the means 
at his command were not in any moral sense much 
superior to the infamy he desired to throttle. Man 
for man the average slave-dealer was quite as good 
as the average Egyptian official, who was nominally 
in Baker's service, but actually hostile to the whole 
spiritand purposeof the enterprise. Gordon had todeal 
with thesame element; and the fanaticism with which 
the Mahdi’s hordes swept the Khedive’s regiments 
off the face of the Soudan was stimulated by the 
ignorance, rapacity, and thinly veneered savagery of 
the Pashas. There is something pathetic now in 
the retrospect of Baker’s untiring ambition to con- 
quer Equatorial Africa for civilisation with the 
riff-raff of Cairo officialism. To the end of his days 
he never lost faith in this civilising mission. He 
was vehemently opposed to the withdrawal from 
the Soudan, and he argued to the last that a railway 
from Suakim to Berber would be a stroke of political 
and commercial genius. 
Certainly Sir Samuel Baker lived to see a much 
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greater bustle of exploration in Africa than was 
known in his own days of indefatigable travel. 
The Dark Continent is becoming gradually luminous. 
It does not reveal a very pretty spectacle, and the 
sensibilities of people who sit at home at ease are a 
good deal harassed by some of the methods em- 
ployed by the white man for the discipline of the 
black. Of the slave trade it may be said without 
extravagance that there is nothing in African human 
nature which leads us to suppose that this abomina- 
tion will eventually yield to any argument save 
force. We are sometimes asked to believe that 
when the missionary has converted the Arab to a 
practical conformity with the Christian religion, 
the slave-trader will abandon his forays among 
the African villages, and leave off cutting the 
throats of the sick and infirm who sink on 
the march into captivity. But of the two con- 
tingencies—this process of spiritual regeneration, 
and the subjugation of the Arabs by a stronger 
secular power—the former may appear to many to 
be the more remote. Baker did not trouble himself 
about the spiritual part of the business. He believed 
that an Egyptian conquest would mean the extine- 
tion of slavery, a piece of optimism scarcely credible 
in an experienced man who had to deal with Egypt 
in the days of Ismail, and not very credible in this 
present day of Abbas. If we remain in Egypt it 
will tax our ingenuity to give tolerable local ad- 
ministration the nominal complexion of a reformed 
Islam; but any idea of extending this system 
through Central Africa is chimerical. No British 
Government will invade the Soudan for the beaux 
yeux of the Khedive, or with the assumption that the 
institutions we have planted in the Delta may be made 
indigenous at the spring of the Nile. If any enthu- 
siast, with his eye in a fine frenzy rolling, thinks 
he can see a map of Africa dotted with parishes in 
which the blessings of local government are ad- 
ministered by a British satrap, assisted by an 
elective council of ex-officio slave-owners, in the full 
tide of conversion, it is a dream which must be 
denied to coarser perceptions. Sir Samuel Baker 
appears to have contemplated the ultimate extension 
of British dominion in the name of a regenerated 
Egypt, and the diffusion of peace and plenty by a 
profitable goods traffic between Suakim and King 
Solomon’s Mines. But he never expected to get 
these boons without fighting for them ; and however 
sceptical we may be about the enlargement of the 
British Empire in this direction, it may be taken as 
one of the axioms of experience that the philanthropy 
which aims at the destruction of the slave traffic 
will have to employ in the long run Maxims as well 
as manuals of devotion. 

Wherever the initiative of this conquering force 
may spring, it is likely to be directed by men of 
Baker's tradition and temper. The successful ex- 
plorer of the future is the hunter and soldier. He 
carries his life in his hand, in peril both of man and 
beast. Mr. Stanley may quarrel with Mr. Selous as 
to the propriety of extirpating a certain class of big 
game, but the African adventurer must keep his 
weapon handy for the aboriginal inhabitant in any 
form. There is a fascinating tale of a Frenchman 
who has discovered a rare specimen of the African 
orchid in some region hitherto inaccessible to 
Europeans, and peopled by a tribe who spared his 
life and initiated him into mysterious rites. The 
precious orchid grows at the top of a high tree, and 
the stranger is permitted to gather it after he has 
taken part in ceremonies which demand a pretty 
strong stomach. This no doubt symbolises the 
vague theory in the native mind of the conditions 
on which the white man may be allowed to 
penetrate into the recesses of a continent to 
which he has no inherent right. He comes in 
trust, alone and practically defenceless; he demeans 
himself respectfully towards the fetish of the 
tribe; he asks for nothing more substantial than 
a flower—no land, no gold, no cattle; he offers no 
criticism on local customs. So he is graciously ac- 





corded the dignity of the “king’s brother,” goes 
through the ordeal of tattooing, or what not, 
tastes the native cookery without any visible 
qualm, plucks his orchids and departs for a season. 
No one can deny that this is a charming idyll, and 
with the addition of a little “ feminine interest "— 
a dusky heroine who follows the flower-gatherer 
through the jungle at the risk of both their lives—it 
would make an agreeable volume in any circulating 
library. But we are afraid the great African prob- 
lem is not to be solved like that. The path of the 
explorer bent on destroying the slave trade will 
not be strewn with orchids nor perfumed with rose- 
water. 








WHAT IS THE ZEITGEIST? 





[* the introduction to Mr. Wilfrid Ward's recent 
volume of essays* there is an _ interesting 
question proposed: “ What is, and what ought to 
be, the influence of the public opinion of our time, 
as represented by its intellectual leaders—of what 
the Germans call the Zeitgeist—in determining our 
own convictions? The answer is that it is, and 
ought to be, large, but that it is far larger than 
it ought to be.” Question and answer as thus 
phrased exhibit some curious confusions of thought, 
which pursue the writer throughout the book ; but 
the problem he tries to propose is a very rich and 
suggestive one. 

What is the Zeitgeist? Is it “ the public opinion 
of our time, as represented by its intellectual 
leaders?” If so, can it be spoken of as a unity? 
Are our “ intellectual leaders” so agreed that they 
can be conceived as a sort of homogeneous body 
engaged in creating a homogeneous result, as it 
were a council of generals reducing an undisciplined 
mob of opinions into an orderly army of convic- 
tions? But may not these “leaders” be rather 
described as the heads of hostile camps, now 
besieging and now besieged, formed for the assault 
or defence of the most contradictory opinions? 
The Zeitgeist is one, but “public opinion” is a 
heterogeneous multitude; ali “intellectual leaders” 
embody the Zeitgeist, but they do it with the most 
surprisingly diverse results. The spirit of revolt 
against the formulated and the conventional entered 
as deeply into Coleridge as into Byron, into Words- 
worth as into Shelley; but in each it took a shape 
which was determined by the character and history 
of the man, and had an influence defined and cir- 
cumscribed by the circle of the susceptible. Byron’s 
spirit acted with the immediacy and intensity of 
passion; it rushed, as it were, upon men and swept 
them before it, depriving them of all critical sense, 
the ability to judge the relative proportion of things. 
Even Goethe lost his faculty of judgment, and 
advised Eckermann to learn English expressly that 
he might be able to read Byron, assuring him that 
so distinguished a character had never existed before 
and would probably never be repeated. Coleridge, 
on the other hand, was a voice nobody cared to 
hear: the Edinburgh reviewers mocked him, the 
Philosophical Radicals riddled him with their logic, 
De Quincey made him ridiculous by the story of his 
impecuniosity, aimlessness, domestic and social in- 
felicities; and Carlyle drew him sitting in an ocean 
of fog droning out a nasal monologue. Yet in spite 
of all, Coleridge’s influence proved as penetrative 
and prolonged as Byron's was shallow and epheme- 
ral; it helped to shape men so dissimilar as John 
Stuart Mill and John Henry Newman, Thomas 
Arnold and Frederic Maurice. So, too, there has 
always been a cult of Shelley, though more of the 
poet than of the man or the thinker; but there 
has been nothing commensurable between his 
influence and Wordsworth's on the culture of charac- 
ter and the cultivation of mind. And what is true 








* “ Witnesses to the Unseen.” London: Macmillan & Co, 
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of the earlier is even more true of the later decades 
of our century. Our “intellectual leaders” have 
exhibited as much variety as the intellects led ; and 
no man could speak of any “ public opinion” they 
represented. We have had periods, always of short 
duration, when an individual man or school did not 
so much attain extraordinary ascendancy over the 
public mind as extort extraordinary attention from 
it. Such a period we bad in the decade that followed 
the appearance of “The Origin of Species,” or in 
those years when John Stuart Mill was the one 
master of philosophic method in England; but the 
very supremacy of the man or movement provoked 
a corrective or supplementary reaction. We have, 
too, had circles or coteries where the cult of a master 
has been the note of distinction or the bond of 
fellowship, as in the attitude of the Anglicans to 
Keble and Pusey, of the Positivists to Comte, and of 
the Catholics to Newman. But then this sectional 
influence was limited and qualified by the very 
differences it provoked, as Catholicism is always 
corrected by Catholicity. We may say, then, there 
is no such thing as “ the public opinion of the time, 
as represented by its intellectual leaders;” nay, it 
is because the opinions of the leaders differ that the 
intellect of the time lives. The school may follow 
its leaders, but the time expresses its multitudinous 
mind through a multitude of voices. 

What, then, is the Zeitgeist? Something very 
different from this impossible unity, “ public opinion,” 
formed by “ intellectual leaders” in the intellectually 
led. [t is a common spirit, which governs the move- 
ment of mind even in those who are hostile to it. 
It is not an individual thing that can be represented 
by Gedanke cr Anschauung, by Vorstellung or Idee, 
but a common atmosphere whieh comes of a common 
method and problem of thought. It may break out 
or be incarnated in as many opposite manifestations 
as there are possible solutions of its problem. But 
a mind like Mr. Ward's, governed by formule and 
skilled in the art of the ready reviewer, fails to see 
the unity within the differences, and exhibits as 
opposites what are really counterparts. Thus he 
finds in the second and third centuries, on the one 
hand, a “scepticism of intellect” akin to what he 
finds in the nineteenth ; and, on the other, an authori- 
tative Church, with its attesting martyrs, such as he 
thinks is even now needed to correct the influence of 
our “intellectual leaders.” But was “scepticism of 
intellect’ the note of these centuries? Was not 
Sextus Empiricus more the contradiction than the 
epitome of his time? The last days of the Roman 
Republic were indeed days of unbelief—what they 
thought of religion Lucretius survives to testify; 
but the marvellous thing effected by the victory of 
Octavius was not the new political or the new archi- 
tectural order, but the new attitude to religion. The 
age was an age of faith if ever there was one. The 
State underwent apotheosis, the Emperor became 
divine; the mind, dissatisfied with the multitude of 
home deities, eagerly welcomed those of the alien. 
The gods of the Orient were enthroned in the occi- 
dent, and mythology became as polyglot as the 
empire. Philosophy was so little inclined to scep- 
ticism that it developed religious practices and 
became as credulous as religion. The Neo-Pytha- 
gorean grew into a worker of miracles, the Neo- 
Platonist became a mystic and an ascetic ; an esoteric 
interpretation made the mest fabulous of the ancient 
traditions speak the language of the newest reason, 
and Philostratus made Apollonius as wonderful as 
Christ. Without this common spirit, which had 
transformed and deified the empire, the changes Mr. 
Ward describes could not have been accomplished. 
The note of the time was not scepticism—cynical as 
in Lucian, sober as in Sextus Empiricus—but the 
belief which made the empire the forerunner and 
prophet of the Church. 

And the modern Zeitgeist is as much a unity as the 
ancieut, though even more varied in his manifes- 
tations. We may describe him as in his character 
critical, and as to his essence criticism, but criticism 














in Kant’s sense, not in the popular. With Kant this 
term denoted an idea which stood equally dis- 
tinguished from dogmatism, on the one hand, and 
scepticism on the other. Dogmatism was the reign 
of one set of formule, those that claimed to be 
ultimate and above question; scepticism was the 
reign of another set of formul«, those that denied 
that anything could be affirmed save the uncertainty 
of all that was known or believed. Criticism en- 
deavoured to go behind both, and to look at all 
knowledge through the faculties that made it pos- 
sible, at all its objects through the conditions that 
explained their being. Now, it is this spirit, critical 
in this sense, which guides the modern mind; it 
began in the region of metaphysics, it invaded the 
field of history, it crept into the domains of physics 
and biology, it came to concern itself with the laws 
and institutions of Society, with the beliefs and 
customs of religion and the Church. It is not a 
negative, but a scientific spirit; its passion is not 
denial, but explanation, for to deny is to increase no 
science, while to explain is to enrich all knowledge. 
And this has been the characteristic spirit of the 
nineteenth century; and by their relation to it, 
“the intellectual leaders of our time” have their 
place determined. They form our convictions 
by exhibiting the process by which our convic- 
tions have been formed, and simply because they 
do so, their power over our convictions can 
only be in proportion to the sufficiency of their 
science. And it is precisely here where Mr. 
Ward has failed to appreciate two of his heroes. 
Kant is, indeed, one of the makers of the Zeitgeist, 
and Newman one of its victims. Kant endeavoured 
to correct the intellect by making it know its own 
nature and limitations, but Newman thought to 
subdue it into obedience by smiting it hard, bridling 
and breaking it by means of an external infallibility. 
The last thing Kant would have allowed was the 
right of anything or anyone to forbid criticism to 
inquire into the sources of knowledge or the processes 
of history ; but Newman's scepticism was so radical, 
so rooted in his nature and mind, that he could never 
allow himself to pursue the critical method either 
with the intellect or with history. There was much 
more faith in Kant’s criticism than in Newman’s 
miraculous “ provision, adapted by the mercy of the 
Creator, to preserve religion in the world.” But 
while Kant’s was by far the grander and more 
potent system—indeed, a real philosophy of man 
and his universe—Newman’s was the more im- 
pressive personality. There is a sort of sublime 
suppression of himself in Kant, and a no less sublime 
idealisation of himself in Newman. Indeed, we 
may say his power was severely personal; he dis- 
cerned his own significance as his interpreter does 
not; and his most eloquent, as his most permanent. 
work was—his interpretation of himself. But he 
discredited his witness to the Unseen by his attitude 
to the Seen. He resolutely declined to understand 
historical criticism as applied to the Church; and so 
to the mind of an age which does not know his per- 
sonal charm, but feels the need of historical truth 
in order to religious certainty, he will never be 
& witness either to this truth or to any message it 
would deliver touching the Unseen. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 





JEW people who go about with their eyes open 
can fail to have been exercised pretty often of 

late by a subject which Mrs. Crackenthorpe dis- 
cusses in the January Nineteenth Century, under 
the somewhat alarming caption, ‘The Revolt of the 
Daughters.” The question has already stirred the 
public press, in whose columns daughters have 
detailed their grievances and mothers their burning 
sense of the ingratitude of their offspring. One is 
forbidden to be amused, or even shocked, at these 
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discussions by the painful seriousness of the problem 
which lies beneath them. Their naked frankness is 
not so much indecent, as Mrs. Crackenthorpe says, 
as it is tragic. There is, we are told, a large per- 
centage of households in London society where war, 
open or concealed, exists between the mothers and 
the daughters. A leading London doctor is “much 
concerned by a new phenomenon in his practice: to 
wit, the frequent presence in his waiting-room of 
mothers broken down in body or perplexed in mind 
over ‘ difficulties’ with their grown-up daughters, 
and of daughters come to consult him privately, 
whose nerves have ‘gone wrong’ because, as they 
put it, they are not ‘understood’ or ‘sympathised 
with’ by their mothers.” Most of us can supplement 
this sort of evidence from phenomena which have 
come under our own observation. We have our- 
selves heard of a household where this sort of 
strife culminated in such a battle one evening re- 
cently, over the question of guests to be invited toa 
party (one of the points on which Mrs. Crackenthorpe 
indicates there is most friction), that the father, a 
choleric man, packed two of his daughters out of the 
house, and installed them for the night in the nearest 
hotel. 

For the sake of space, let us take the fact for 
granted that this war between mothers and 
daughters exists as a growing symptom in society. 
What are the causes of it? And what is the 
remedy? What do the daughters want? And 
what do the mothers refuse? Mrs. Crackenthorpe, 
who, on the whole, though not without reservations, 
sides with the daughters in the quarrel, sums up their 
case so clearly, and, we suppose, fully, that we will 
quote her words. The daughters, she says, are 
young. “The springs of life, the thirst to taste 
its joys, run very strong in their veins. They desire 
ardently to try things on their own account. They 
long for the ‘ unexpected,’ not always the ‘ properly 
introduced,’ still less the ‘ well-accredited’ of that 
sage and prudent ambassador, their mother. Far 
from them is the desire for things that are wrong in 
themselves. They have no unwholesome hankering 
for forbidden fruit. Their individuality is at this 
moment the strongest—and the most inconvenient 
—thing about them. They pray passionately to be 
allowed to travel ever so short a way alone... . 
Girls want to make their own minor mistakes and 
not to be strictly limited by unwritten law to pro- 
ducing feeble imitations of their mothers’ best 
copies. And why not, since mistakes have to be 
made?...” Other and graver plaints has the 
daughter. “Does uncongenial atmosphere go for 
nothing as a shaping influence?” What, we are 
asked, of the sufferings of a girl on whom tricksy 
Nature has bestowed a romantic or gypsy-minded 
personality and who finds herself in a well-balanced 
household, where this side of her is ignored or re- 
pressed. The girls, moreover, call for more educa- 
tion; they want professions like their brothers. 
As we all know nowadays, they want “ careers,” they 
aspire to do “their little bit of world’s-work.” The 
offence of the mothers—that is of the mothers who 
are concerned in this indictment—is that they do 
not sufficiently sympathise with these aspirations. 
They are out of touch with their own children, 
and they find themselves driven into an attitude of 
helpless, but obstinate, antagonism. “They would 
not be the mothers of their own daughters if they 
were deficient in stubbornness.” Some of them 
exaggerate their offence by being still fair to look 
upon, and rivals for those attentions which the 
girls regard as their legitimate monopoly. 

This conflict, of course, is but a reflection in 
its own way of the general ‘unsettlement of the 
age; when every class is discontented, violently 
hoping or violently fearing some nameless im- 
pending change; when life to all seems more complex 
and curious. We shall no doubt reap a fertile 
return both in good and evil for all this ferment 
and unrest, and everybody will eventually settle 
down into their places ; but meanwhile we must pay 














the penalty of living in a period when society is in a 
state of flux. We must expect to see illustrated 
even in the domestic circle the loss of the repose 
and aplomb of society when it is fixed and ac- 
cepted. The young girl is bound to respond in 
some manner to the form and pressure of the 
time. Such things happen at such periods. The 
emancipation of the American girl, and the weaken- 
ing of parental authority generally in the United 
States, were results of the ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence; and we have no doubt the English 
girl is about to reach some sort of emancipation of 
her own. But what is it to be? That is a large 
question, involving the great “ woman question,” and 
we shall not attempt to answer it here. Let us 
confine ourselves to the narrow but vital point of it 
—the position of the daughter in relation to her 
mother and her home. We have examined Mrs, 
Crackenthorpe’s statements carefully, as we have 
examined many statements on this matter, and we 
confess we find ourselves more and more driven by 
them tothe conclusion that the new development is not 
to come through correspondence with the dominant 
“advanced” ideas of the day, but rather through 
the reassertion of certain trite old moral principles 
whose force some of the tendencies of modern 
thought have been helping to enfeeble. You can- 
not “ nationalise” the family as perhaps you can the 
railways, so this remedy is inapplicable. Some there 
are ready to try it, we know, but these are not the 
people with whom it is worth while to argue. The 
family must be preserved, and with the family are 
involved a set of principles which are essential to its 
existence. Amongst these are authority, discipline, 
government: government not, as in the State, by 
the election or choice of the governed, but by 
the fiat of Nature, by a decree in the framing of 
which the governed have had no voice. In forming 
and inspiring these principles,as their very life-breath, 
are love and piety—the piety which the Pagan Romans 
so well understood, and of which Virgil's Aineas 
was a type—that divine quality which distinguishes 
the love of the human family from that of the bird’s 
nest, which teaches both the parent and the offspring 
that they have duties as well as rights, other than 
those which the voice of mere Nature prescribes. 
These are exceedingly trite things to recall, but they 
are fundamentals, and it is just the recognition of 
this view of family relationships which we miss from 
the ideas discussed by Mrs. Crackenthorpe. Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe recommends mothers to make friends 
of their daughters in childhood ; a most admirable 
recommendation, but the underlying suggestion is 
that only in virtue of this friendship, and not in 
virtue of her authority, can the mother hope to 
obtain respect for her advice. The girl, on the 
other hand, will treat that advice as a friend's, 
on its merits, exercising a free judgment about it. 
The notion of obedience as a living, sacred duty— 
the notion of duty at all, indeed—does not appear 
to enter into her composition ; the idea, for example, 
that in disobeying a mother she is transgressing one 
of the Ten Commandments appears to have no 
effective force with this young lady. The only argu- 
ment urged upon her for doing what her mother 
tells her is that it is likely to be most conducive to 
her own interests. This is the pure utilitarian nexus 
of relationship—a nexus which has its value, no 
doubt; but alone, it would be as worthless to protect 
the family as it is the State against the attacks of 
anarchy. Children find themselves in an institution 
which supports them and provides for them; it is to 
their manifest interest to respect its laws. But let 
their interest seem to be otherwise, let the clash of 
selfish wills come between parents and children, and 
the ground for that rospect disappears. 

It is the clashing of selfish wills, it will be noted, 
which distinguishes the state of things to which Mrs, 
Crackentherpe calls attention. A most unlovely 
selfishness seems to us to be the prevailing note of 
these daughters in rebellion. We are not excusing 
the mothers in saying this; quite the contrary, for. 
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the mischief in these girls is, in one word, that they 
have been badly brought up. They may have been 
to Girton or Newnham, they may be learned in 
quaternions and Greek epigrams, but so far as the 
formation of their character has gone, or the teaching 
of those duties which are immutable as life itself, 
they have been badly brought up, and that is the 
long and the short of it. It is not their fault. 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe is quite right in blaming the 
mothers for the scant share of direct attention they 
bestow upon their daughters’ rearing, for the extent 
to which they devolve this duty upon governesses 
and masters. If these girls had been better trained 
they would be much less troubled with the vain 
imaginings, the longings, the “ vapours,” to use an 
old and expressive term, which are now so much 
upsetting them. Instead of being so trained they 
have been allowed to exaggerate the natural egotism 
of youth into something like a forced growth. 
They have been encouraged to think far too much 
about themselves, to become self-centred, pre- 
occupied with this idea of “realising them- 
selves”; they have not been sufficiently made to 
think of others first and themselves afterwards. 
Selfishness is the mother of unhappiness, and 
these girls are pitifully unhappy. In addition, the 
smattering of knowledge which the crude new educa- 
tion gives them has titillated, without disciplining, 
the fatal curiosity which, from the days of Eve, has 
ever been the peculiar pitfall of the sex. The result 
is one of the most egotistical, ill-balanced, and miser- 
able generations of young women the world has yet 
seen. This state of things which is forcing itself 
upon the general attention must lead to something 
better. That something will probably be a reform 
of feminine education which will harmonise a widen- 
ing of its limits with a reversion to some old-fashioned 
ideas. The next generation of mothers will probably 
do better than the present one ; but if they do, it will 
not be by means of abdicating their authority as 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe suggests, on such questions as 
whether their daughters ought to frequent music- 
halis, or cultivate acquaintances whom the parental 
judgment pronounces undesirable. 








WINTER EXHIBITIONS, 





TYNHE two winter exhibitions which were opened 
to the public this week at Burlington House 
and the New Gallery, are of quite unusual interest. 
The Academy is strong in Dutch, Italian, and 
English schools—the former being represented by 
Ruysdaels, Hobbemas, Cuyps; the Italian, by 
Masaccios, Raphaels, Mantegnas, Bellinis; the English, 
by Reynoldses, Gainsboroughs, Wilsons, Cromes, 
Turners. As special features there are some thirty 
of the spirited and dramatic works of John Pettie 
(seen together here, they make something like 
a demonstration or tribute of posterity to this 
painter's brilliant talent) ; a number of Stothard’s 
water-colours ; and a collection of the wild, mystical, 
and strangely fascinating drawings of Blake, notably 
his illustrations for the Book of Job. Altogether, 
the Academy is to be congratulated on this show— 
which will call for more extended notice on a 
future occasion. Rarely has a more suggestive and 
diversified collection of famous works been made. 
Meanwhile one has to confess to being wholly 
fascinated by the wonderful exhibition of early 
Italian art—I had almost said early Italian life— 
at the New Gallery. It is a collection covering the 
most significant period of Italian art—from 1300 
to 1550—and it includes not merely pictures and 
a little sculpture, but tapestry, embroidery, armour, 
jewellery, furniture, illuminated manuscripts, printed 
books. To pass through these rooms several times, 
until their contents grow upon you, is to fall under 
the spell of a sort of dream, as if you were pass- 
ing through the streets, now of Dante's Florence, 
in the mystic half-light of the Vita Nucva, now 
of the Florence of Lorenzo the Magnificent. In 





one room, with the illuminated missals and graduals, 
are grouped (the Committee has managed this with 
admirable skill) the works of the earlier period with 
their dazzling gilt backgrounds—the period when a 
picture of the Madonna exhibited to the people from 
an artist’s window seemed to them a miracle, the 
work of angelic hands. Here are the Cimabues, the 
Giottos, the Fra Angelicos. The next gallery, with 
its wealth of colour, its numerous Madonnas, and its 
occasional interpretations of classical legends, finely 
illustrates the naive, but ever dignified and noble 
Italian spirit in its first state of wonder and 
emotion at the dawn of the Renaissance — in 
Botticelli’'s “ neutral angels ” and naturalistic 
marriage feasts, in Pietro di Cosimo’s naiads, in 
Signorelli’s centaurs. In the north gallery Leonardo 
da Vinci and Raphael stand for the triumph of 
humanism, in the synthesis of which Pico della 
Mirandola dreamed between the Pagan and the 
Christian culture. The whole is a striking reminder 
of the part Italian art has played in the history of 
the human mind, and of the special debt which 
modern culture owes it. In the glass cases are rich 
vestments, rings of Popes, jewels of the mistresses of 
Sforzas and d’Estes, armour worn by kings, carved 
hunting cross-bows and boar-spears with which 
cavaliers, like those in “ The Story of Nostagia degli 
Onesti,”’ went into the woods. Opposite a cope of 
cloth of gold and Florentine velvet presented to a 
monastery by a king is the superb carved residenza 
or ceremonial throne of Juliano de’ Medici—a piece 
of furniture which speaks of vast hails and the 
splendours of Italian courts. There are some 
medallions of Robbia ware, and some relievos of 
Donatello’s. So much for a general impression. 

Glancing a little further into detail, perhaps what 
one is struck with most, is the extraordinary number 
of Madonnas in this exhibition. Religious subjects, 
as a matter of course in the pictures of an age when 
art was the foster-child of the Church, enormously 
predominate; but what is remarkable is the pre- 
dominance amongst these subjects of the Madonna 
and Child. Out of 266 pictures in all, no less than 
114 are Madonnas. Itis asingular illustration of what 
was the ruling religious idea of theage. Some of these 
Madonnas are extremely beautiful pictures. One, an 
exquisite Filippo Lippi (lent by Lord Battersea), 
with a wonderful background of pink and white 
roses, I was rather surprised to see not on the line. 
Lady Lindsay lends a very charming Botticelli, in 
which the Child appears standing beside a parapet 
holding a pomegranate and some red berries. An 
interesting specimen of the earlier Florentine school 
is the Virgin in adoration, lent by Mr. J. A. Bryce. 
A suggestive contrast may be made between this 
type of Madonna and the delicious Correggio (198) and 
the equally beautiful Andrea Solario (200), in which 
the humanist spirit of the later school prevails. In 
the earlier Madonna the Child is divine and distant, 
and the attitude of the mother is one of adoration 
before her Lord, before a Being to whom she stands 
rather in the relation of a servitor than a mother. 
The later pictures show us a more intimate and 
human relation. Solario’s Madonna is suckling the 
Infant, whose dependence on her is charmingly ex- 
pressed. Correggio’s lifts Him high in her arms, and 
is kissing Him. One thinks of the delicious natural- 
ism of Crashaw’s conceits :— 


“The Babe no sooner ’gan to seek 

Where to lay His lovely Head, 

But streight His Eyes advis’d his cheek 
*Twixt mother’s Brests to goe to Bed. 

Sweet choise (said I), no way but so, 

Not to lie cold, yet sleep in Snow. 

+ * « 

She sings thy Tears asleep, and dips 
Her kisses in thy weeping Eye. 

She spreads the red Leaves of thy Lips 
That in their Buds yet Blushing Lye.” 


Some of the portraits, too, are very noteworthy, 
especially Lorenzo di Credi’s “ Verrocchio,” and 
Raphael's “ Ferry Carondolet and his Secretary.” 
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THE DRAMA. 





“THe CouNTRY GIRL.” 


IPPING into “ The Days of His Vanity,” a novel 
written by Mr. Sydney Grundy twenty years 

ago, when nobody read it, but sure to be read by 
everybody now that it has been reprinted, because 
Mr. Grundy has become a famous playwright in the 
interval, I have chanced upon these reflections :— 
“There is no man amongst us, howsoever sage, but 
would become a laughing-stock if all his inmost 
thoughts were patent to the world. The brain is 
guilty of sublime vagaries, and I question whether 
anything in life affords us greater pleasure than its 
self-conceited pranks and wild imaginations. Have 
we not all, in the privacy of our imaginations, fancied 
ourselves in some grand, heroic, or pathetic situation, 
in the like of which we never were and never shall 
be? Have not the wildest visions and the most 
outrageous day-dreams brought the blood to our 
cheeks, the sweat to our foreheads, and the tears to 
our eyes? Of course they have.” Of course; and 
therefore I will make no more ado about admit- 
ting a “sublime vagary” of my own brain. I 
have liked to fancy myself a late King of Bavaria 
—I mean, the crazy one who used to enjoy 
theatrical performances with no living soul in front 
of the curtain but himself. I would give a great 
deal to have the masterpieces of the Restoration 
Drama revived for me under those conditions—par- 
ticularly The Country Wife of William Wycherley. 
With another man in the house (the presence of a 
woman there is simply unthinkable) I should feel 
ashamed, and my -esthetic gratification would be 
marred by considerations which would have nothing 
to do with wsthetics. But I can conceive few keener 
pleasures than to have a performance of The Country 
Wife all to myself, for the indecency of the thing 
would not hurt me,a grown man; it is the tolera- 
tion of indecency in the company of other people 
which makes one blush, rather than the indecency it- 
self ; and the wit, the bustling movement, the palpitat- 
ing joie de vivre of the play would, I am sure, yield 
me exquisite delight. But I am not that King of 
Bavaria, I cannot be alone in the playhouse, and so, 
instead of getting Wycherley’s Country Wife, which 
is a dramatic masterpiece, I am fobbed off with 
Garrick’s Country Girl, which is a trivial berquinade 
by comparison. We complain of our actor-managers 
of to-day, and of the queer pranks they play with 
the pieces they choose to “adapt”; but let us thank 
our stars we did not live in Garrick’s time! His 
treatment of Wycherley is nothing short of criminal. 
The wit has gone, the vigorous, hot-blooded charac- 
terisation has gone, the point of the plot has gone— 
indeed, much the same fate has happened to 
Wycherley as is supposed to have happened to 
Wycherley’s Mr. Horner, an unseemly fate which I, 
not being Wycherley, may only darkly allude to 
here. The result is, that Garrick’s play is not a 
play, but a series of bits of what in the jargon 
of the stage is called “ business” (because, I sup- 
pose, it has nothing to do with pleasure). First bit of 
business: Moody, a jealous old man, having dressed 
up his ward Peggy—whom he intends to make his wife 
—in boy’s clothes, in order that she may escape the 
attacks of wicked gallants, is fooled by the gallants, 
who, discovering the trick, insist upon kissing the 
pretended boy under the old man’s nose. Second bit 
of business: Moody makes Peggy write a letter to 
one of the gallants, repelling his advances; she 
substitutes another, encouraging them, and induces 
Moody himself to deliver it. Third bit of business: 
Peggy, disguised as her sister, tricks Moody into 
voluntarily handing her over to his most detested 
rival. This sort of stuff belongs, of course, to the 
infancy of art; to be more precise, it comes, through 
Moliére, from the Italian pantomime; and though it 
is, no doubt, the critic’s business to adopt the “his- 
torical” standpoint, I do not see how his remem- 
brance that his forefathers laughed at these things 





when they were new, will help him to laugh at them 
when they are not. 

No; if we have laughed at these things at 
Daly’s Theatre—and most of us, it is certain, did 
laugh very heartily—that has not been from any 
virtue of “ historical” criticism, but simply because 
these dramatic naivetés have given us the chance of 
seeing Miss Ada Rehan playing a game of romps on 
the stage as none but herself can. Her Peggy is the 
spirit of mischief incarnate, an imp in a tousled 
wig, short frocks and a pinafore, an exuberantly 
healthy little animal with the natural and quite 
innocent immodesty of all healthy animals, the 
living refutation of Michelet’s dictum that “la 
femme est une malade.” She can do much finer 
work than this, of course; it would be foolish 
to pretend that her Peggy is—or, indeed, that any- 
body’s Peggy ever could be—on a high artistic plane ; 
but, for all that, it is an extraordinary performance 
in its way, and,if only for the sake of this perform- 
ance, Mr. Daly has been well-advised in reviving The 
Country Girl. Mr. William Farren has played Moody 
with his usual thoroughness and with the large and 
liberal manner he knows to be proper to old comedy. 
It was a pity he could not impart some of his know- 
ledge to the gentlemen who surrounded, without sup- 
porting, him. 

Mr. William Winter's “Life and Art of Edwin 
Booth” (Fisher Unwin) is illustrated by some 
excellent portraits, is well printed, and is well 
bound. It is a pity one cannot add that it is well 
written. Mr. Winter exhibits a choice derangement 
of epitaphs and a plentiful lack of humour. Read 
and perpend. “The Bateman girls, infant prodigies, 
already gave denotements of a bright future.” “It 
had long been the stage custom to dress Jaffier in 
a black velvet tunic and consonant trappings.” 
“He never resorts to the skin of the fox until he 
has exhausted the skin of the lion.” “Judge C. P. 
Daly spoke also, and, tempering grave thoughts 
with refined pleasantry, said that the drama was 
cradled in a booth, and by a Booth it would 
be perpetuated.” For a still more characteristic 
specimen of Mr. Winter's style take the account of 
Booth’s Theatre on the opening night. “Glancing 
over the varied and animated throng, you saw many 
a face that study had paled and thought exalted. 
Grave judges were there” (no doubt tempering grave 
thoughts with refined pleasantry, like their learned 
brother, Judge C. P. Daly), “and workers in the field 
of literature, and patient toiling votaries of science, 
and artists from their land of dreams. The eyes of 
beauty, too, shone there with an unwonted lustre, 
bespeaking at its heart the influence of unwonted 
emotion. It was an audience that would have 
honoured any occasion in the world, and its presence 
gave to that one a grateful charm of intellect and 
refinement.” Reading this, I begin to understand 
why Mr. Winter is sometimes described as the 
“Clement Scott of America.” But even Mr. Clement 
Scott, at his noblest, could not, I think, have achieved 
Mr. Winter’s next sentence :—‘ Appropriate music 
was performed by Edward Mollenhauer and his band.” 
The people, however, for whom books of this sort are 
written will not, I am sure, be deterred from reading 
this one by either the retined pleasantry of Judge C. P. 
Daly or the appropriate music of Edward Mollenhauer 
and his band. The story of an actor’s vicissitudes, 
of the dollars he made and lost, of the wives he 
married and buried, how “ Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
occupied her usual box, with her husband and a 
party,” and how “speeches were delivered by 
John R. Brady, Rev. Robert Collyer, Lawrence 
Barrett, Lester Wallack, Joseph Jefferson, Rev. F. C. 
Ewer, William Warren, Whitelaw Reid, E. C. 
Stedman, Charles P. Daly” (once more, I'll be bound, 
tempering grave thoughts with refined pleasantry), 
“ Algernon S. Sullivan, Noah Brooks, Horace Porter, 
George Shea, W. S. Andrews, and Parke Godwin ”"— 
these delights have their special public, which 
ought to find its tastes abundantly gratified by Mr. 
William Winter. A. B. W. 
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CIVIL MARRIAGE AND METALLIC MONEY 
IN HUNGARY. 





Buparest, December 23rd. 

fT UNGARY closes the old year under the impress 

of an event as rare as it is pleasant. Our 
Coambers have voted the Budget for 1894 before the 
3lst of December, 1893. This result is due to the 
phenomenal self-restraint of the Opposition, who for 
this once have been graciously pleased to abridge 
discussion, and to abstain from obstruction—a 
weapon which they were quite free to use or to 
abuse, for our Standing Orders know not the Closure; 
and you in England are in a position just now to 
appreciate moderation exercised under such seductive 
circumstances. For ourselves, we have too often 
winced under the unsparing blows of obstruction, 
unlimited and unashamed, not to be grateful to an 
Opposition that has this year denied itself the luxury 
of discussing the Budget. 

Will the Opposition pursue the same dove-like 
tactics in the session beginning in January, when the 
Bill to render civil marriage obligatory will come up 
for discussion, when measures will be proposed to 
hasten the return to metallic circulation, and when 
reforms will be proposed in our judiciary system 
leading to the progressive adoption of oral procedure? 
Or, on the other hand, will the old fighting spirit of 
the Opposition flame up again, and war without mercy 
be proclaimed against these and all the other 
important measures which the Government have 
included in their Newcastle programme, but which I 
don't mention here because, even with the most 
benevolent New Year's wishes from the Opposition, 
they are not for the moment within the range of 
practical politics? The fate of the Civil Marriage 
Bill transcends in dramatic importance every other 
question. Not only does the Bill pledge us to a 
conflict with the Court of Rome and with our high 
clergy, but it required twelve months’ industrious 
persuasion on the part of the Weckerlé Ministry to 
obtain the Emperor's consent to having the proposal 
even submitted to Parliament. Strange to say, in 
unexpected quarters—such as the Serbian and Rou- 
manian nationalities—opposition to the Bill has 
been ingeniously developed. The obligatory presence 
of a representative of the Government at marriages 
has been depicted as an affront to nationality as 
well as to religion. The Bill has aroused the oppo- 
sition of a formidable group of aristocrats, who will 
coalesce with the numerous Prelates who sit in the 
Chamber of Magnates ; and it seems possible that in 
our House of Lords, as in yours, the labours of the 
Lower Chamber may receive short shrift. Never- 
theless, owing to the number of religions established 
in Hungary, each of which until now decided in 
their own fashion questions of marriage and divorce, 
a state of confusion has arisen which renders some 
such Bill an indispensable condition of safety both for 
families and for the State. Let me point out that 
twenty years ago the illustrious Déak proposed this 
reform, which was accepted by the Lower House; 
but, to spare the susceptibilities of the Vatican, the 
Government has always hitherto shrunk from 
insisting upon its being inscribed in the statute- 
book. Three or four years ago the Roman Curia 
suddenly developed an intractable attitude towards 
the law of 1868 regulating the question of the 
religion of the children of mixed marriages (according 
to which sons followed the religion of their fathers, 
and daughters of their mothers). The refusal to 
sanction a law which the Curia had accepted for 
twenty years exhausted the patience of the Govern- 
ment. Now the reform will have to be pushed 
jusqu'au bout at all hazards. 

The same can be said of monetary reform and the 
return to metallic circulation. What has been done 
already binds the Government not to retrace its 
steps. In this matter, it is true, Hungary cannot 
take isolated action—she must proceed in accord 
with Austria. M. Weckerlé, our Minister of 
Finances and Chef de Cabinet, took the initiative 








on this question three years ago, and we are 
assured that it is he also who is now pressing 
on his Viennese colleague the measures that will 
result in the suppression of the paper-money of 
the State. Happily, for the last month his Viennese 
colleague has not been M. Steinbach, the Cunctator, 
but M. de Pleser, the Minister of Finances of the 
Windischgriitz Cabinet; and all hints lead us to 
anticipate that in the conferences that will take place 
early in the New Year between these two statesmen 
measures will be agreed on to hasten the return to 
metallic money. The nation has become familiarised 
with the different conditions which this reform 
requires, and if only the political situation (which 
everyone thinks tranquil) interposes no obstacle, the 
proposal has every prospect of success; and by way of 
beginning, in 1894 the State will suppress 150 millions 
of the 320 millions of bank-notes & cours forcé. 

It is true that in order to effect the reform it is 
necessary that the Money Market should present no 
difficulty, and on that point we have our eyes turned 
towards America. No doubt M. Othman Haupt in 
a recent pamphlet tells us to look to Russia, which 
he represents as being ready to make its payments 
in gold instead of paper-money; but I believe M. 
Haupt makes a grave mistake as to the intentions of 
the Russian financial administration. I must not 
here discuss the question, important though it be, 
whether Russia will one day take back its paper- 
money at the actual rate of exchange, viz., 2 fr. 66 
the rouble (of 4 fr.). But there are a number of M. 
Haupt’s assertions vitiated by palpable mistakes. 
M. Haupt values the metallic encaisse of the Russian 
Empire at the date of last June at 2,100 millions of 
francs, and the circulation at a milliard of roubles, 
and he concludes that it will require but a small 
effort—the acquisition of a few millions in silver—to 
open the guichets and return to metallic payments. 
Let us see what is the value of these figures as the 
basis of a theory. First of all, the circulation is 
to-day, and wasa year ago, 1,196 millions of roubles. 
As to the metallic reserve, it was 488 millions of 
roubles in 1892, and 406 millions in December, 1893. 
And if we count the rouble at 2 fr. 66, it brings 
us to nearly two milliard francs a year ago, and 
1,600 millions of roubles at this moment. The dif- 
ference does not at all correspond with M. Haupt’s 
figures. But the mere fact that the Russian Govern- 
ment sees its stock of gold diminish in a year by 82 
millions of roubles (nearly 320 millions of francs), with- 
out diminishing its circulation, proves that Russia 
does not intend to return to metallic currency. I 
could give many other proofs, but I am afraid I have 
already overstepped the limits assigned to this letter, 
and I end by saying that I do not see—in the near 
future, at all events—how Russia is to enter into 
competition with those States that require gold 
for the re-establishment and maintenance of their 
metallic circulation. Ant. E. Horn. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“ NEURASTHENIA.” 


Srr,—The advice given by the writer of the article on 
“Neurasthenia” in the last number of THe SPEAKER is ex- 
cellent as far as it goes, but it is neither fall enough nor precise 
enough to enable those beginning to suffer from this class of, 
ailment to recognise the critical moment when it becomes 
absolutely necessary to seek advice. Ordinary people will, not 
consult a physician beeause of occasional headaches or irritability 
of temper. Yet these may be the premonitory symptoms of an 
approaching nervous breakdown. According to my experience 
of Neurasthenia (chiefly gathered among patients suffering from 
sleeplessness), the symptoms run in a vicious cirele. Overwork 
and mental worry produce nervous headaches, restlessness and 
irritability of mind, and dyspepsia. These, in the ordinary 
course of events, are followed by insomnia with all its attendant 
miseries. The insomnia prevents the normal process of repair 
of the overwrought nervous system, so that less work is 
possible; and what is accomplished puts a new strain on the 
wearied faculties. The headache, irritability, and sympathetic 
dyspepsia are thereby increased; and, unless the fatal coil is 
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broken, the place of the patient in the world of affairs will soon 
know him no more. 

The preliminary symptoms are easily overlooked, and, as 
human nature is constituted, will seldom cause a busy man to 
drop his work or to seek the advice of a specialist. In most 
eases also a reasonable amount of relaxation will remove them. 
But when the next stage is reached the matter assumes a graver 
aspect. The patient who can neither digest his ordinary diet 
nor obtain natural sleep is not far from a complete breakdown if 
he neglects so patent a warning.—Y ours truly, 

Louis Roprnson, M.D. 

Telford Park, New Year's Day, 1894. 


S1z,—Kindly permit me to point out a trifling error in your 
article on this subject. Quain’s Dictionary contains, at all 
events, one reference to Neurasthenia; the spinal or motor 
variety of the disorder is ably treated of by Dr. Charlton 
Bastian on page 1498 of the second volume of the edition of 
1886. Fora kindly exposition of the whole controversy anent 
“nerves,” I would refer your readers to an article on “The 
Nerve-Rest Cure,” by James Muir Howie, contained in the 
Nineteenth Century, 1887, page 659. At a time when functional 
failures are so deplorably prevalent, it is a matter of great 
moment to sufferers from such disorders that they should be 
able to clear themselves from charges of mere folly or vicious- 
ness, hypochondriasis, or hysteria. Unfortunately, through 
what manner of misconception I cannot tell, the view which 
identifies nervous exhaustion (motor or mental) with such forms 
of moral frailty and intellectual caprice continues to receive 
omer from medical men of great eminence; and patients are 
still cajoled or intimidated into trying mere “ pretending to be 
well” as the most effective treatment. To those who are free 
and well-to-do such misleading may not be of serious conse- 
7. but it would be difficult to calculate the misery so in- 

icted on a ge who are dependent or who are insane as well 
as neurasthevic.—-Y ours faithfully, 
Hvueu W. Innes, LL.B. 
3, Park Avenue, Dover, January Ist, 1894. 


“ THIEVES’ SUPPERS.” 


Srr,—Considerable correspondence having taken place in the 
daily press under this heading, and reference having been made 
to the matter in the House of Commons, I trust you will kindly 
allow me to place before your readers one or two facts which 
should not, in fairness, be overlooked. 

As the Home Secretary stated in the House of Commons, the 
term “ Thieves’ Supper” is a misnomer. Those who have 
criticised our suatieade have done so under the mistaken idea 
that we bring together promisenously a collection of the 
dangerous criminal class, all of whom we have barely seen 
before. This is far indeed from being correct. Those we 
bring together are inmates of our homes, and all have been, 
and now are, under our immediate influence and super- 
vision. It is noticeable that our crities at the utmost only 
“fear” that harm may come, they cannot go so far as to say 
that harm jas come of these meetings. We know of many good 
results. Do those who criticise know of any Lad result? If 
all who were invited could have attended this meeting they 
would have been in a position to know for themselves that we 
never “ feast and make heroes of the criminal classes,” but that 
we spare no pains to help permanently those who have once 
fallen but are now manfully striving to do the right.—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, Wa. WHEATLEY, 

Superintendent, St. Giles’s Christian Mission. 

4, Ampton Street, Regent’s Square, London, W.C. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THe LATE Mr. HENRY VIZETELLY'S REMINISCENCES. 


READ inthe Times that Mr. Henry Vizetelly is 

dead. Once or twice lately I had begun a review 
of his “ Glances Back through Seventy Years” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.); but put it off, thinking that 
readers of THE SPEAKER had perhaps heard enough 
for the time of the neo-Christian persecution of M. 
Zola and his translators, and feeling that any 
reference to Mr. Vizetelly’s career must be inadequate 
if it ignored the circumstances which gave that 
career its close in pbysical anguish and pecuniary 
ruin. Moreover, from a number of letters that 
reached me during the discussion, it appeared that 
people were inclined to lay stress on Mr. Vizetelly's 
motive in issuing his translations. I never met Mr. 
Vizetelly ; he sent me but a single letter; I know 
nothing of his motives and leave anxiety concerning 
them to the paid professors of that religion which 
has for its central maxim the words “ Judge not.” 











The unfortunate gentleman is now dead; and we 
can (and will, if you please) leave his motives out of 
our enquiry and direct our attention to what he did 
in the world. 


His story—up to the year 1870, at least—is very 
frankly told in these two volumes of Reminiscences, 
and without egoism. Mr. Vizetelly’s were not the 
experiences that make the optimist; and his im- 
pressions of the past contain only so much of the 
truth as the pessimist usually takes for his share. 
But it is only fair to say that he applied to himself 
the standard, or something very like it, by which 
he measured the rest of mankind. He did not, after 
the fashion of Dr. Gordon Hake, regard himself as 
an astonishingly venerable character in an astonish- 
ingly disreputable world. On some matters, indeed, 
he speaks too modestly, or is silent when a word or 
two of self-satisfaction were not out of place. He 
tells us, for instance, of his apprenticeship with Orrin 
Smith, the engraver, “who was not only a great en- 
thusiast in his profession, but had the knack of in- 
spiring those associated with him with much of his 
own zeal.” But he does not tell us (as he might) that 
he was Smith's best pupil and that collectors to-day 
pay good prices for works containing wood-engrav- 
ings by “ H. Vizetelly.” His account of the founding 
of the Jilustrated London News is amusing, if slightly 
squalid, reading. But of all the “creators” of that 
great paper he alone seems to have had humour and 
honesty enough, when the thing became a respect- 
able success, to abstain from orotund talk. I have 
before me Vol. I. of the Illustrated London News, open 
at the preface written by the egregious F. W. N., 
Bayley. Its sentences run in this style :— 


“Seriously, it will scarcely be denied that the 
Illustrated London News has been the most re- 
markable and successful novelty of the year 
which gave it birth. Conceived in a liberal spirit 
of enterprise—conducted with a view to the pro- 
motion of National intelligence, and the more 
ennobling principles of moral philosophy—pre- 
senting a new, beautiful, and hitherto untilled 
field to the Novelist and Historian—dedicated to 
Justice and the good of Society, and, above all, 
clasping Literature and Art together in the firm 
embrace of Mind—it appeared with a new and 
comely aspect—commanded admiration almost as 
fast as notice, and won its way to the popular 
heart.” . . . Etce., ete. : 


“If we may throw away paltry considerations 
of the mere etiquette of modesty without its spirit, 
and take a fair and enlarged view of such an 
undertaking as we have prosperously begun to 
achieve, we may fairly claim a credit that shall 
not have about it the shame of that common-sort 
of self-praise which our proverb tells us is no 
recommendation. The truth is that our self- 
gratulation lies rather in the good we do and hope 
to continue than in any glory of doing it,” etc., ete. 


After talk of this fashion how salutary — how 
very salutary (as Matthew Arnold once put it)—to 
turn to Mr. Vizetelly’s pages :— 


“The generous wine proved an incentive to 
business. Ingram unfolded his scheme, which 
proved to be simply an illustrated criminal record 
on the lines of the Greenacre numbers of the 
Weekly Chronicle, some hundred and_ thirty 
thousand copies of which had been circulated, and 
vast quantities sold by Ingram in his news-agent’s 
shop at Nottingham. He admitted that a good 
murder was not to be hoped for every week, or 
even every month; still there were police cases, 
and Old Bailey and assize trials, as well as factory 
riots, rick-burning, coining, sacrilege, horse- 
stealing, and the like, the engravings of some of 
which subjects, he maintained, could easily be 
prepared in advance. This was the original 
sorry conception of the now world-famous J/lus- 
trated London News,” 


Mr. Vizetelly indeed paints himself as no better 
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man than the average Fleet Street journalist of his 
time. But it is a fact that he took himself honestly ; 
and it is also a fact that Mr. Vizetelly’s time was 
one in which Fleet Street improved in every single 
respect, and almost out of all recognition. It is 
possible to dislike that neighbourhood to-day. It is 
possible (for Mr. Gissing has done it, in his “ New 
Grub Street”) to take a gloomy view of its in- 
habitants. But not even the Saturday Review 
can desire for Fleet Street a relapse into such 
times as those when Grantley Berkeley and his 
brothers infested it. The late Mr. Carlyle, as 
everyone knows, once took occasion to observe, 
with his habitual impetuosity of speech, that 
except the Newgate Calendar there was no 
more sickening reading than the biographies of 
authors. But the early chapters of Mr. Vizetelly’s 
recollections are the Newgate Calendar, or something 
so like the Newgate Calendar as to be with difficulty 
distinguished from it. Nowadays we do, indeed, 
hear from time to time of a journalist sent to Hollo- 
way for his indiscretions, and candid friends of the 
modern press still deplore the eminence of Ludgate 
Hill which hides so much of the world from those 
who dwell on the banks of the Fleet Ditch. But 
journalism in the ‘thirties seems to have spent its 
time between occupying the dock at the Old Bailey 
and describing its locum tenentes in that narrow box. 


As an author, Mr. Vizetelly gave the world “ The 
Story of the Diamond Necklace”—a monograph 
which solved a puzzle attacked by Carlyle; several 
excellent treatises upon wines; and a number of 
studies of Paris and Berlin. As a publisher, he first 
introduced Poe and Mrs. Beecher Stowe to English 
readers. He was also one of the first to discover 
Mr. Birket Foster's singular talent, and travelled 
with him to arrange the sketches for the famous 
“ Hyperion.” He started the ///ustrated Times at the 
time of the Crimean War. He had been honorary 
secretary of the association formed to obtain the 
repeal of the Stamp Duty, and in June, 1855, he issued 
several numbers of the /llustrated Times unstamped, 
though the Bill abolishing the duty had not passed 
the Lords. For this the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue sued him for penalties amounting to 
£12,000. But the suit was not pressed, and very 
soon the impost was done away with. 


The Jllustrated Times was not started “ with a 
view to the promotion of National Intelligence and 
the more ennobling principles of moral philosophy.” 
Its publisher made no such pretence for it. Indeed, 
he is very ready to tell of a case—the case of the 
Rugeley poisoner, Palmer—in which it came out with 
a Rugeley number, “ filled with portraits and views 
sketched on the spot, and a narrative of this and 
other crimes of a similar nature of which Palmer 
was supposed to be guilty ; together with the private 
family history of the accused, and all the incrimin- 
ating gossip concerning him that could be picked up 
in the place.... To-day one cannot but express 
one’s amazement that a quarter of a million copies 
of this number of the paper were allowed to be sold 
without the courts being appealed to on behalf of 
the accused, and special correspondent, editor, 
printer, publisher and proprietor being all promptly 
packed off to gaol for so outrageous a contempt of 
Court.” But that a man, does not pose as a pure 
philanthropist is no reason for assuming his motives 
to be rascally. Mr. Vizetelly did good service both 
to literature and journalism: and there let his record 
rest. In his letter to me he describes himself as 
nearing his death, which would be celebrated by “a 
paragraph in the newspapers possibly commiserating 
my unhappy fate.” And this is what the Times 
has now to say of him—*“ After a chequered career 
as newspaper proprietor, foreign correspondent and 
publisher, his health broke down, owing to the term 
of imprisonment he underwent for publishing Zola's 
works. Mr. Vizetelly will be remembered as having 
taken a prominent part in the development of 
pictorial journalism.” 





It so happened that, a few hours after reading 
this obituary notice in the Times, I received a 
re-directed letter from a friend of Mr. Vizetelly 
enclosing the doctor’s report on his condition, a 
week or two ago. “He is very seriously and very 
painfully ill,” writes the Doctor. “His sufferings 
have been exceedingly great. To a certain extent 
I trust they will be relieved by what I have 
done, but he requires a good nurse and great 
care and attention and further surgical assistance. 
His general and physical state is a very sad 
one.” I wish Mr. Coote of the Vigilance Society 
and the rest of Mr. Vizetelly’s prosecutors joy 
of their revenge and their prospect of having 
some day to answer for it. During the past 
year M. Zola has been received with honour in 
England. I am glad to know that the reaction 
against this band of persecutors has grown steadily ; 
and at the very last several people rallied to help 
Mr. Vizetelly. But for him all this was too late. 
The most pathetic thing in his Recollections is the 
verse quoted upon the title-page— 


“ And sometimes I remember days of old 
When fellowship was not so far to seek, 
And all the world and I seemed much less cold, 
And at the rainbow’s foot lay surely gold, 
And hope felt strong and life itself not weak.” 


A. T. Q. GO 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


THE 


MR. GLADSTONE, 


Lire oF Mr. GLApstone, ToLtp sy HIMSELF IN 
SpeecHEes AND Pusiic Letrers. Compiled by H. J, 
Leech. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.,, 
Limited, 


A WEEK ago was celebrated Mr. Gladstone’s 
eighty-fourth birthday, the beginning of his 
eighty-fifth year. He has been more than sixty- 
one years in Parliament. It was fifty-nine years 
last month since as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies he became a Minister of the Crown. It 
is more than fifty years since he became a member 
of the Cabinet, and during the whole course of the 
subsequent half-century his life has been in a singular 
degree entwined with the history of his country. 
No other historic life has been so varied alike in its 
sympathies and its actions. Trained in the school 
of Canning, under the impulse of revulsion against 
the excesses of the French Revolution ; passing with 
Peel into the new and freer commercial policy which 
was the greatest achievement of English middle- 
class dominion, and himself completing the fabric 
of economic and fiscal reform; giving practical 
form to the early demands of an enfranchised 
democracy, and inspiring in that democracy 
enthusiasm for others, whether in the Balkans 
or in Ireland, which no other democracy has 
ever equalled—even as a purely political career 
there has been nothing in history like it. Side 
by side with the career of the politician there 
has been the life of the theologian, bred in Evan- 
gelicalism, inspired by the Oxford Movement, 
defending Anglicanism against Vaticanism—a career 
which, if he had never been Prime Minister, would 
have entitled him to be called the greatest layman 
of the English Church. Even among those of us 
who have little sympathy with the Anglican ideal, 
and who can with difficulty harmonise the pre- 
tensions to catholicity with the actual restriction 
to a part of one nation, the pretensions to compre- 
hension with the real exclusiveness, Mr. Gladstone’s 
creed has done more to help towards the under- 
standing of Anglicanism than all the polemics of the 
preachers. In an age of specialists, when the lives 
of most of us are spent in contributing our share to 
the making of a pin’s-head, Mr. Gladstone is nothing 
less than a portent. 
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It is difficult to imagine any really dull book 
about such a life. Dryasdust with his mere dates 
might make it interesting. Towards the end of the 
twentieth century some great man may write it 
adequately. In the meantime no little book which 
tells even a part of it properly deserves other than 
kindly recognition. It occurred to Mr. Leech to 
make Mr. Gladstone tell it himself. Mr. Gladstone 
is probably one of the very few prominent states- 
men who could tell their own story if they would. 
Some plain people have been able to write very use- 
ful accounts of their little lives, told in straightfor- 
ward narrative fashion. Some men of genius have 
been able to compose charming fictions founded on 
facts about themselves. But, as a rule, either from 
too much prejudice or too little honesty, from a 
deficiency in introspection or from a want of re- 
collection, the most prominent actors in the world’s 
drama have not been able to write good autobio- 
graphies. But Mr. Gladstone has a mind sufficiently 
subjective for him to know his own motives—a 
quality rare enough among Englishmen—combined 
with a well-ordered and singularly retentive memory. 
He has had no jealousies, and only one keen personal 
antagonism; and if he erred at all in his judgment 
of his opponents, he would err through exceeding 
charity. Mr. Gladstone's Life, written by himself, 
whether a sketch in one volume or a record in 
twenty, would rank among the world’s best books. 
So Mr. Leech thought. And he had noticed that 
in many of Mr. Gladstone’s recent speeches there 
have been bits of personal recollection. The eve- 
ning papers clipped them out to interest the busy 
men who had no time to read the long speech 
in the morning. Mr. Leech thought that by piecing 
them all together he could make a sort of auto- 
biography of Mr. Gladstone. It was an ingenious 
idea, and it has been skilfully worked out. Some- 
times, of course, there are abrupt transitions or 
omissions. Some passages seem to have been chosen 
merely because they were in narrative form. But 
on the whole the book reads more like a connected 
story than one would have expected. It begins 
with descriptions—well known to most of us—of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Lowland father and Highland 
mother. Then there are glimpses of Liverpool 
as it was in his boyhood, when wild roses grew 
in Bootle. He tells how he went to Eton by 
coach, and how he still thinks it “the queen of all 
schools.” Then of Oxford: “I have loved the 
University of Oxford with a deep and passionate 
love; and so I shall love it to the end.” He tells of 
Newark, when he went to stand there in 1832, and 
of the feelings of a young man in the House of 
Commons. He speaks warmly of Sir Robert Peel, 
though never hinting that the pupil had anything 
to do with changing the opinions of the master. 
From Sir Arthur Gordon’s life Mr. Leech has clipped 
the enthusiastic recollection of Lord Aberdeen, 
which astonished many people by the warmth of its 
language when it appeared last year. Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone is made to speak kindly of nearly all his 
contemporaries—of Lord Palmerston, whose struggle 
against old age seemed a marvel to Mr. Gladstone 
thirty years ago, as it indeed remains a record which 
no other man but Mr. Gladstone has surpassed; of 
Lord Russell, who was little in little things, but 
great in great things; of Mr. Bright and his 
“eminent—nay, I will go further and say his illus- 
trious—friend, Mr. Cobden”; of Lord Derby, of 
Garibaldi, of Cardinal Manning, and of Lord Har- 
tington. On three distinct occasions he speaks of 
“the illustrious Cavour.” Many of these apprecia- 
tions were spoken or written by way of tribute 
after death, and must therefore be pardoned if the 
praise is not balanced with appropriate blame; but 
in no case is the praise itself unjust. Only two 
of his contemporaries have received from Mr. 
Gladstone no very warm tribute of personal ad- 
miration. One of the two is Lord Beaconsfield ; and 
the other, Mr. Chamberlain. 

But the book is not made up merely of recollec- 





tions of contemporaries. There are passages which 
describe the two transitions in Mr. Gladstone’s life, 
from Toryism to Liberalism, and from Unionism to 
Home Rule. Perhaps they explain too much, and 
leave us doubting whether there was any real change 
at all. Yet ineachcase,and particularly in regard to 
the latter of the two changes, history will probably 
take Mr. Gladstone’s view that the change was 
but a natural transition. The antagonisms of the 
moment towards the Irish representatives prior to 
1886 were, on his side at least, due to temporary 
causes quite apart from determined policy, and 
clear-sighted observers were able to see all along 
a fundamental sympathy with Irish aspirations 
possessed by no other British statesman. One night 
in the House of Commons during the thickest of the 
fight for the Coercion Bill of 1882, a member of the 
Irish party, looking across to the Prime Minister on 
the Treasury Bench, said to Mr. Parnell: “ We shall 
never get Home Rule so long as that old man is 
alive.” “No,” was Mr. Parnell’s reply, “he will be 
the first Englishman to propose it.” The same 
detachment from the smaller circumstances of the 
day enabled Mr. Parnell to see during the period of 
1885, when he was in apparent alliance with the 
Tories, that the real utility of his policy was to build 
a bridge not so much for the Tories as for Mr. Glad- 
stone. If the crowd did not foresee what was coming 
it was the crowd's fault. 

We notice that the extracts in Mr. Leech’s book 
are most of them from speeches of the past ten 
years. The personal note (from which his earlier 
speeches were free to a fault) has naturally and 
properly been more apparent of recent years. And 
doubtless as he goes on he will add to the store of 
recollections. Indeed, we could add a few ourselves 
from speeches of the last few months—notably, his 
account of how, as a young man under thirty, he 
stoutly contended, as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, that the Kaffir difficulty should be left to 
the people of the Cape to solve, but was overruled 
by his superiors. Mr. Leech’s book will be worth 
keeping as a scrap-book for cuttings such as this. 





DEAN STANLEY. 


THe LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
Staniey, D.D., Late DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. By 
Rowland C. Prothero, M.A. In 2 vols, London: John 
Murray. 1893. 


THERE have been many distinguished Deans of the 
Reformed Church of England and Ireland, and not 
a few even of late years—Milman, Mansel, Church, 
and Trench, for example; but there are only two 
deans whose fame has covered the earth, and they 
are Dean Swift and Dean Stanley. Alike in this 
respect and possibly in one other, their unwillingness 
to become bishops, we can discover no other resem- 
blance between them. Dean Stanley died at West- 
minster on the 18th July, 1881. More than twelve 
years have been allowed to pass by without the 
inevitable biography. There is no need to regret 
the delay, though it has disappointed many a loving 
heart which has ceased to beat in the interval. Mr. 
Prothero, the ultimate biographer, has done his 
work admirably well, with affection and discrimina- 
tion. He has not been afraid of his hero, or left him 
all alone to explain himself. In the two volumes 
will be found occasional pages devoted to the very 
proper business of a biographer, namely, the task 
of analysis and description. Examples of what we 
mean may be found in Volume L, pp. 234-243, and 
in Volume IL., pp. 172-183. All who desire to know 
Stanley should make a careful study of these 
pages. 

The difficulty about the Dean's life is to dis- 
eutangle it from its controversies. Never was there 
a man who rushed into so many frays or drank 
delight of so many battles, and who bore about him 
so few traces of the conflict. There was never need 
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for him to exclaim, either with Jeremiah or John 
Milton, “ Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne 
me a man of strife and contention.” The iron never 
entered into his soul; he never became sour or 
suspicious; he neither scowled nor wept. His op- 
ponents in most cases knew this, and it blunted their 
weapons. In reading the letters addressed to him 
by Pusey and Liddon it is impossible not to notice 
the disadvantage both these doughty divines and 
champions of Church authority felt themselves to be 
at when contesting a point with a man at once so 
energetic and so amiable as the Dean. Another 
feature about the Dean which his High Church op- 
ponents found provoking was his ubiquity. He had 
been everywhere, seen everybody, and always made a 
prodigious impression. When Liddon went to Russia, 
full of many of the ideas about the Eastern Church 
and a possible reunion with it which had prompted 
the earlier wild-goose chase of Mr. William Palmer, 
he found, half to his horror and half to his amuse- 
ment, that Stanley had been there before him, and had 
left behind him amongst the members of the Holy 
Synod, not merely his photograph, but the general 
impression that he was the Church of England. 
Liddon was warmly welcomed by the orthodox East 
as belonging to Dean Stanley's Church! Delightful 
irony ! 

It is, we repeat, difficult, and perhaps impossible, 
to disentangle the Dean from his controversies. He 
was ever a fighter—pugnaciouts, Mr. Prothero does 
not hesitate to call him; his courage was dauntiless, 
and though he had neither the figure nor the voice 
of a Boanerges, he was never known to quail before 
the face of man. The result of this difficulty is to 
make the biography,despite Mr. Prothero’s courageous 
attempts, a melancholy narrative of third-rate con- 
troversies. It begins in 1835 with a row in the 
Sheldonian Theatre over “a vile declaration” it was 
proposed to substitute for the subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles by the schoolboys of England 
on going up to the university. Thus successfully 
launched, we are borne along the stream of con- 
troversy by Dr. Hampden’s case, the degradation of 
“Tdeal Ward” (known to his intimates by a less 
ethereal nickname), the suspension of Pusey, the 
secession of Newman, the Gorham case, Colenso and 
the Pentateuch, “‘ Essays and Reviews,” Dr. Jowett’s 
salary, the Athanasian Creed, the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, until we are landed in some kind of a haven 
by the consecration of Dr. Temple as Bishop of 
Exeter, an appointment Pusey asserted to be “ the 
most frightful enormity that has ever been per- 
petrated by a Prime Minister’; and yet how little 
has come out of it! It is certainly difficult whilst 
tossing on these uneasy waves to feel a growing 
respect for the Church of England. It is not a very 
honourable or dignified succession of Church events 
which the biographer of Dean Stanley has of neces- 
sity been called upon to chronicle. Lady Waterford, 
in an amusing letter lately published by Mr. Augustus 
Hare, quotes words said to have been employed by 
a governess writing to the mother of her youthful 
charges: “ your darling little angel loves have nasty 
little snivelling colds.” The Church of England 
seems to have been similarly afflicted during the 
years 1835-1869. At all events, we cannot imagine 
the reader to whom Mr. Prothero’s historical 
narrative can either give pride or pleasure. 

Dean Stanley's part was always bold and on the 
side of freedom. He rejoiced as much over the 
Bennett judgment as he did over the Gorham case. 
He sought to include all men calling themselves 
Christians within the fold of the National Church. 
His answer to the Liberation Society was: “ Come in.” 
The weak point in the Dean's armour was not his 
way of thought but his right to think as he did 
where he was. He was called a traitor in his life- 
time by High Churchmen, and the charge has been 
repeated after his death. In such a body as the 
Church of England nobody had a right to call the 
Dean a traitor. He was not a Romanist, neither 
was he a Dissenter. He was an Erastian, pure and 





simple, and an English Churchman has a perfect 
right to be an Erastian if he chooses. The doubt 
about the Dean went in reality far deeper than his 
Churchmanship. It amounted to this, Was he a 
Christian at all? Did he believe in the Divinity of 
our Lord as Liddon did ?—as Spurgeon did ?—or was 
he not altogether outside the boundaries of the 
Christian Faith? Pusey and Keble did not venture 
to put the question as bluntly as we have done, but 
we defy anyone to read the letters they addressed to 
the Dean, which are printed in these volumes, and 
not to recognise that the question, though not on 
their lips, was in their minds, and lay heavy on their 
hearts. 

That Stanley was one of the best men that ever 
lived, that he loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
that his life was spotless and his purpose high, is 
happily beyond all question, but as Liddon not 
upjustly observed in a letter to the Dean about 
Maurice, much the same can be said of Dr. Channing. 
The question which disturbed the minds of many 
was whether Stanley gave an intellectual assent to 
the main doctrines of Christianity. On this point it 
is impossible to be convinced. He may, or he may 
not, have done so. We cannot ourselves doubt that 
it is the Establishment which is greatly to blame for 
this unsatisfactory state of things. Men who, by 
the course of their education—the bent of their 
minds, the greatness of their opportunities, the 
strength of their desires to serve their generation in 
important places, are sorely tempted by an establish- 
ment of religion to stifle their doubts and to practise 
unworthy “economies.” No reader of Stanley’s 
“Life of Arnold” but must remember the unsatis- 
factory manner in which that really great man dealt 
with his doubts about the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. Nor can one help, in reading Stanley’s own 
life, asking: When did Stanley set himself the 
task of seeking for the truth, quite apart from the 
question of whether he should or should not remain 
an English Churchman? To quit the Church—to cut 
himself adrift from its history and its associations— 
to have no right to preach in its pulpits, to hold its 
offices, to perform its services, would have been to 
Stanley a terrible sacrifice. Did he ever face that 
sacrifice ? Could he have made it? It is unfortunate 
that a difficult subject should be made more difficult, 
and the steep path of truth steeper, by such con- 
siderations. Stanley (vol. ii., pp. 497-8) is represented 
as speaking with horror of a somewhat ecstatic 
passage about the Mass in Newman's story, “ Loss 
and Gain”; but there are other passages in the 
same book which were calculated to arouse other 
sensations. 


“Tell me,” says Charles Reding,“ supposing we ought all to 
seek the truth, do you think that members of the English 
Church do seek it in that way which Scripture enjoins upon all 
seekers ? Think how very seriously Scripture speaks of the 
arduousness of finding, the labour of secking, the duty of thirst- 
ing after the trath. I don’t believe the bulk of the English 
clergy, the bulk of Oxford residents, heads of houses, Fellows 
of colleges (with all their good points) have ever sought the 
truth.” 


We are very far from believing that the bulk of the 
Roman clergy have ever sought the truth either; 
but certain we are of this, that if to seek after the 
truth is a Christian duty, an Established Church on 
such a footing as the Anglican Establishment is a 
veritable lion in the path of a true Christian. But 
this is a painful subject, and we gladly turn away 
from it to assure the reader of Mr. Prothero’s two 
volumes that he will find them full of human interest 
and delight. 

Stanley’s ecclesiastical position has been sub- 
merged long ago. The Broad Church party has 
ceased to exist. His enemies—if so kind-hearted 
a man can be said to have had enemies — have 
triumphed, but not all along the line. No future 
Dean of Westminster will ever again administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper to a minister of the 
Unitarian body, but, per contra, no High Church 
divine will ever again hold Dr. Pusey's views about 
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the Pentateuch or the Old Testament generally. 
And so things take their appointed course. 

In the second volume, p. 447, is to be found a 
really splendid story about Mr. Disraeli ard Mr. 
Gladstone, while in the first volume is a simple anec- 
dote with which we will conclude a far too hasty 
review of an excellent book. 


“A lady, examining a Sunday School about Dives and 
Lazarus, asked whether it was not very bad of Dives not to 
give the crumbs to Lazarns. Of course, they all said ‘ Yes’; but 
one little girl demurred: ‘ Perhaps, ma’am, he kept chickens.’ 
A very pretty story, I think.” 


Any notice of Stanley’s numerous, striking, and 
often fascinating writings must be reserved for 
another occasion. 





POLITICS AND SOCIETY IN GERMANY. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. By William Harbutt Dawson. 
In 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


GERMANY is just now to all appearance on the eve of 
a great political crisis. Every party is altering its 
composition and shifting its ground, and everything 
seems to point to great social changes in the near 
future. A work like that before us, therefore, 
dealing with the leading aspects of the national life 
in a really broad and scientific spirit, ought to com- 
mand attention in spite of the comparative indiffer- 
ence to foreign politics of most English readers. 
Mr. Dawson has evidently lived long in Germany ; 
he has been a University student; he has mixed a 
good deal in its cultivated society; he has, perhaps, 
imbibed a little more of its spirit in dealing with 
German problems than an English Liberal can 
entirely commend. But at any rate he can claim, 
with some justice, that he has reached a German 
standpoint; and if he occasionally slips into a 
German idiom, that is a fault committed by many 
learned men who have simply stayed at home and 
read much German prose. 

Of course, all books of this kind challenge a 
comparison which is almost necessarily unfair. Mr. 
Bryce’s monumental work on America stands in 
a class by itself, and the result is that everything 
else tends to seem second-class. Mr. Dawson’s work 
does not claim anything like the learning or the 
elaboration of the older writer. There is not very 
much about the history of the Empire, or about its 
constitution, even in the chapter devoted to the 
latter subject. There is a chapter on the Prussian 
Constitution, but there is practically nothing, save 
a few casual references, about any of the other 
States, though some of them, such as Wiirtemberg 
and Bavaria, are specially interesting just now. He 
deals, in the main successfully, with broad aspects 
of social and political life—with the army, the 
universities, the clergy, the political parties, the 
Social-Democratiec and anti-Jewish agitations; and 
he has a section on the Makers of Germany, which is 
undoubtedly valuable in itself, but savours here and 
there more of the picturesque historian who deals 
with mere men than of the philosophic student of 
society who deals with conditions and masses and 
ideas. It is no doubt one of the misfortunes of 
Germany, politically speaking, that three or four 
great men should practically engross the attention 
of ninety-nine observers out of a hundred. How- 
ever, even the scientific student must sometimes 
concern himself with mere individuals. Our own 
columns have given Mr. Dawson's experiences 
of Prince Bismarck; and some of the most 
interesting parts of his work are his sketches, not 
merely of that statesman and Moltke and William IL., 
but of political leaders like Lasker and Richter, 
Liebknecht and Sticker, von Kardoff and Prince zu 
Schonaich-Carolath—the latter of whom, by the 
way, played a part in politics last spring which Mr. 
Dawson omits to notice. 

But the bulk of the book is concerned with phases 
of society at large. We have, for instance, a general 
sketch of the army, which is much more favourable 





than the impression most readers can have gathered 
from recent speeches in the Reichstag or their own 
observation of the manners and spirit of the military 
caste; an amusing chapter on that craze for titles, 
incredibly trivial but of portentous length, which 
possesses every German who is anybody, and most 
people who are not; a more favourable account 
than usual of the German wife—the education given 
in the higher girls’ schools, Mr. Dawson thinks, is 
hardly equalled in England (but there is no German 
Girton), and German domesticity is ingrained in 
both sexes alike ; and a capital sketch of “ Germany 
out of doors,” with its cafés and bierhallen, its 
cultivated and ethical theatre, its unrivalled music, 
and, for the industrial classes, its 7anzvergniigen— 
which, alas, are utterly condemned on moral grounds, 
for Mr. Dawson is acutely interested in social 
problems, and, indeed, the account of the industrial 
life is the best part of his book. It certainly allays 
our fears of German competition to read that in 
Silesia a cottage weaver can only earn five or six 
shillings for nine days’ work, or that factory 
operatives work eleven hours a day, and that in one 
case when the time was reduced the operatives 
asked for it to be lengthened again, because they 
had nothing to do with the extra time!—or to read 
of the terrible cellar-dwellings and single rooms in 
huge barracks of the working classes of the great 
cities. Good work cannot be produced under such 
conditions. On the other hand, the sketch of 
German elementary schools may well give us food 
for thought. What would not English educationists 
give for a system in which the abolition of “ half- 
time” affected only nine children in all Berlin; 
where there is no “cram,” no “ payment by results,” 
no competition of an older, less costly, but less efficient 
system, bolstered up by economical ratepayers under 
the mask of devotion to the Church ? 

On the gymnasia and the universities Mr. Daw- 
son is extremely interesting, though, of course, 
much of what he writes on the latter is common 
knowledge. He tells of the “materialism of the 
age,” for which he thinks the zeal for modern 
studies is a cloak—we do not think that that 
“materialism” appears much in English higher 
education, at any rate—and comments with not 
undue severity on the overstocking of the universi- 
ties with the material of an intellectual proletariat, 
and with the systematic absenteeism from lectures 
of many students—an absenteeism which, we may 
remark, is due to the German superstition of Hér- 
Sretheit und Lehrfreiheit, freedom to hear and to 
teach what you like, and agaiust which the statutes 
of at least one university, if they were only en- 
forced, provide ample guarantees. “ What is that 
fine building?” asked a Berlin student, in his first 
term, as he passed the university. And the question 
was put in perfect good faith. Nor does Mr. Dawson 
miss the picturesque aspects of university life— 
the corps, the beer-drinking, and the duels. And 
there are some capital stories of Professors—notably 
of Mommsen, most learned and abstracted of men— 
for which we must refer readers to the book itself. 

It is when we get to politics that we like Mr. 
Dawson's work least.. We do not think he is exactly 
a publicist—though he gives us very fair sketches of 
the Federal and Prussian Constitutions—and_ his 
sketch of the existing parties, besides the fact that it 
sometimes misses small facts which might have 
been worked in, even though they have happened 
since last March, is a little too German to please an 
English Liberal. We think he is unfair to the 
“ Radicals” (Freisinnigen)—their losses at the last 
election, for instance, were less the consequence of 
the split in the party than of the fact that 
popular discontent found a more emphatic expres- 
sion in voting for Social Democrats; for, what the 
“ Radicals” proper lost, none of the less advanced 
parties gained. And he fairly takes our breath 
away when, after describing the. fluctuations and 
fusions of the National Liberal Party, he declares it 
to be the party of the future. Doubtless it contains 
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eminent men; but what should we think of an 
observer who predicted that the party of the future 
in England would be the Liberal Unionists? Mr. 
Dawson's view is only an illustration of the great 
truth, “Put not your trust in princes”—or leaders. 
Parties are not made up of leaders, but of rank and 
file. In describing the Conservatives, on the other 
hand, Mr. Dawson lets us see how reactionary a 
Prussian Conservative can be. 

We should like to say more about Mr. Dawson’s 
treatment of the religious life (there is a great deal 
more of it than most foreigners think), the Kultur- 
kampf, the great German clerk question, the labour 
problem in Prussian Poland (has not a concession 
recently been made in the matter of the use of 
Polish in the schools ?), and a number of other 
matters; but we will only remark in closing that 
we think in dealing with the Jewish question he 
again tends overmuch to a commonplace German 
view. He attacks the atheistic and immoral Jewish 
press, Jewish usury, and Jewish capitalism, in a way 
that suggests much excuse for Anti-Semitism. Still, it 
is well to see these matters from a German stand- 
point ; and though we do not think it is the precise 
German standpoint we should have chosen either in 
political or economic matters (Mr. Dawson, we rather 
think, is a disciple of Professor Adolf Wagner, the 
most eminent of the Socialists of the Chair, of whom 
he has written a valuable account in a previous 
work), still he has given us an excellent and most 
timely book with an immense amount of generalised 
information, readable, attractive, and generally, we 
think, very accurate. It may be no more than jour- 
nalism, but it is journalism at its very best, and we 
cordially commend his volumes to the notice of our 
readers, 


THE KEELEY MYSTERY. 
KEELEY AND HIS DiscoverRtIes. AERIAL NAVIGATION. B 
Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 


AMERICA is a country of large things, but in the 
discoveries of Mr. Keeley she has gone one better 
than any previous attempt. True, one has a difficulty 
in exactly making out what the discoveries are. Mrs. 
Bloomfield Moore has discussed the subject in a book 
of nearly four hundred thickly-printed pages, but 
the more one reads the more at sea one gets. This 
obscurity is not from lack of illustration, for she 
prays in aid almost every writer of ancient or 
modern times. Herodotus, Pliny the Younger, Kant, 
Fichte, Buckle, Balzac, Ouida, Marie Corelli, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Hervey, are all unequally 
yoked together in the narrow compass of a few lines. 
She crowds her page with hosts of obscure names, 
and with excerpts from many obscure journals, and 
yet she gets “no forrader.” The extracts, whether 
true or not, are always irrelevant. We have much 
of the sloth and ignorance of man, of the undis- 
covered wonders and powers of Nature, of the cold- 
ness and contempt with which the bearers of fresh 
truth are ever greeted; all of which is an obvious 
begging of the question. Mrs. Bloomfield Moore 
must answer “ What has Mr. John W. Keeley done 
to make himself remarkable?” As long ago as 1874 
he was alleged to have discovered a new motor- 
power. He “evolved almost instantaneously, ac- 
cording to the united report of those who were 
present, a substance having an elastic energy 
varying from ten to twenty thousand lbs. per square 
inch, and instantly discharged or liberated it into 
the atmosphere without the evolution of heat on its 
production or of cold on its liberation.” Hereupon 
certain ingenious speculators promoted the “ Keeley 
Motor Company.” They had three-fourths of the 
stock for their trouble, and Mr. Keeley about a 
seventh of the remainder. Only four hundred shares 
out of twenty thousand were left to be honestly 
subscribed for. The promoters forthwith proceeded 
to, what is termed in the picturesque language of 
Wall Street, “unload their stock,’ which sank well- 





nigh to zero, and the company fell into difficulties 
from which it has never recovered. 

Long afterwards, in 1890, Keeley was threatened 
with imprisonment for obtaining money under false 
pretences—viz., that he had ceased trying to produce 
this wonderful motor-engine, on whose account the 
company had been formed. Before this the Phila- 
delphia Ledger had clamorously demanded that he 
should harness his motor to do some useful work, 
a demand which Mrs. Moore gently rebukes. Hope 
seemed to revive when, in 1885, it was announced 
that Keeley had imprisoned ether, and that “heat, 
steam, electricity, magnetism, are but crude anti- 
types of this new discovery.’ Nay, asked one, “ How 
shall iron and steel stand before the power which 
builds up and clasps the very atoms of their mass ?” 
Keeley had his answer ready. He had projected a 
vibratory machine which he called a Liberator, “ its 
purpose being to liberate the etheric force,” which 
again is the primal force from which all the forces 
of nature spring. “ This force can produce a pressure 
ranging from 8,000 to 30,000 lbs. per square inch.” 
The system is liable to infinite developments, “ thus, 
disease is merely a disturbance of equilibrium 
between positive and negative forces.” This dis- 
turbance the etheric force will promptly readjust. 
Again, it may be used to cure insanity (“an antag- 
onistic molecular bombardment,” it is lucidly ex- 
plained) and to propel an air-ship. The progress of 
this vessel “ought to be about 500 miles an hour, 
and passing through a cyclone the air-ship would 
be unaffected by it.” Alas! that Keeley’s story 
should afford one other illustration of the Biblical 
saw as to the dishonour of prophets. In the 
course of some proceedings against him, he 
was committed to prison for contempt of court, 
and under the sensational heading, “ Keeley’s Sunday 
in Gaol,” a Philadelphia journal tells how “ Inventor 
Keeley spent a quiet Sunday in Moyamensing 
Prison.” When Morning Service began, some 
accommodating turnkey threw open the iron doors of 
his cell: he was observed “to drink in with rapt 
attention the soft peals of the organ, and the melody 
of the choir.” In the afternoon many persons sought 
admittance. But on Sundays prisons are forbidden 
ground even to the interviewer. “A young man 
with a pallid face lingered.” He was, it seems, “ an 
inventor himself,” and had “ been waiting for eight 
years for a patent from Washington.” He assured 
the evidently impressed minions of authority “ that 
Keeley reminded him of Galileo who was thrown ina 
dungeon because he said the world moves,” a beauti- 
ful and pathetic sentiment, though totally lacking in 
historic accuracy. A writ of Habeas Corpus from the 
Supreme Court speedily released him from his 
awkward position. 

It cannot be said that the population of America 
are unanimous in their admiration of Keeley or his 
discoveries. “Of course, everyone is looking for a 
trick where Keeley is concerned,” brutally says a 
Baltimore man; and our authoress mournfully re- 
cords that when Sir William Thomson (as he then 
was) and Lord Rayleigh visited America, nothing 
could induce them even to visit Mr. Keeley or his 
Liberator. He has indeed a band of devoted dis- 
ciples, like Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, who has not 
merely given much time, but large sums of money 
to the propagation of his ideas. Whether Keeley 
himself be but a vulgar quack, or deceives himself 
before he deceives others, it is of no importance to 
inquire. The whole thing, theory and results alike, 
is palpable rubbish, and this is the only safe con- 
clusion of the matter. 





FICTION, 


*LispetH. By Leslie Keith. In 3 vols, 

& Company, Limited. 
Sucw a book as “’Lisbeth,” the new work by 
the author of “The Chilcotes,” is calculated to try 
not merely the capacity, but the nerve of the 
reviewer. The critic must be a bold man who 
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ventures, when coming across a work by a com- 
paratively unknown writer, to pronounce it at once 
@ supreme success. Yet this is the verdict that 
one reviewer, at least, feels constrained to return 
with regard to “’Lisbeth.” In all the fiction of the 
past year, no book more thorough and conscientious 
in workmanship than this has been added to the 
national store of fiction. Nor is there one which 
bears more unmistakably upon its face the signs 
of long travail, of patient labour, and of un- 
swerving devotion to the canons of literary art. 
“’Lisbeth” may not become a popular success, 
though we see no reason why it should fail to secure 
@ genuine public triumph. But, whether popular 
or the reverse, the work is at least one of which 
its author will never have reason to feel ashamed, 
and which will be read and re-read with increasing 
delight by those who can appreciate a masterpiece 
in fiction. The reader will understand, from what 
we have said, that this is not a book of the im- 
pressionist school. Leslie Keith has reverted for 
her model to the older masters of the art she 
professes. Among living writers, Mrs. Oliphant is 
the one of whom she reminds us most constantly, 
but more than once in the perusal we find ourselves 
thinking of “Jane Eyre” or “Middlemarch.” If 
“’Lisbeth” is to stand alone, then we shall accept 
it gratefully as a most striking and powerful 
piece of imaginative work, worthy of a place almost 
in the front rank of English fiction. But if it is 
to be, as we may venture to hope, the first of a 
series of stories from the same pen, then it is hardly 
too much to say that a new force has made its 
appearance in the imaginative literature of the 
day. 
Leslie Keith resolutely confines her story to the 
class of people that the world dubs commonplace ; 
but, either from the closest observation of real life, 
or from some brilliant instinct of genius, she paints 
these commonplace lives in such a fashion as to 
make them as attractive as the most striking figure 
of romance could be. Certain daughters of a Scotch- 
man of the middle class have married and settled in 
London, where the sisters have met with varied 
fortunes. Isabella, the eldest, is the wife of Thomas 
Mackie, who, starting life as a journeyman baker, 
has become the owner of a score of well-known 
London breadshops, and the master of a handsome 
fortune. Another sister is a well-to-do widow. The 
third is the wife of a shiftless, good-natured repro- 
bate, who has sunk from a better position than that 
of the family into which he has married, and now 
lives upon the proceeds of the industry of his wife 
and daughter, who have converted the family home 
at Hammersmith into a boarding-house. The 
daughter is "Lisbeth Niel, the heroine of the story. 
Yet another of the sisterhood, the youngest and 
prettiest, has become the wife of an attorney’s 
clerk, who, if he is steadier and more industrious 
than the shiftless Niel, is distinctly a member of a 
lower social order. To these sisters and their 
families, when the story opens, another is added. 
This is the widowed Euphemia Grieve, whose 
married life had been spent on the bare green slopes 
of the Pentlands, and who, sorely against her will, 
has been transplanted to London, old, infirm, and 
poor, in order that her last years may be spent near 
her sisters. The sketch of these sisters, with their 
family affections, their strong diversities of taste 
and opinion, and the constant squabblings which do 
even more than the bonds of kindred to keep them 
together, is one of the strongest things of the kind 
we have met with for manya day. Mrs. Mackie, 
by reason of her husband's wealth, and of the fact 
that she has one lovely daughter, Effie, who has 
been brought up in aluxury and refinement unknown 
to the rest of the family, takes the lead, though 
Aunt Jane, the well-to-do widow, whose chief func- 
tion it is to find fault with everybody else, is apt 
to dispute her supremacy. The poorer sisters are 
snubbed and kept in the background, only to 
assert themselves in the end right royally. The 





entrance amongst them of Euphemia Grieve, a 
mere peasant woman, bent and broken by a life 
of toil, and the sorrow of widowhood, furnishes 
the starting-point for a new series of incidents 
in the history of the family. To the great indigna- 
tion of her sister Mackie, Euphemia is bewildered and 
oppressed by the unaccustomed splendour of the 
former’s home, and after making vain trial of its 
ease and comfort, insists upon having a humble 
cottage that she can call her own. Hence come 
fresh bickerings among the sisters, and by-and-by, 
when it is seen that ’Lisbeth is the only member of 
the family towards whom the poor old aunt turns 
for any real comfort, the girl is placed under a 
general ban by all save her own father and mother. 
Even Effie, her gentle cousin, the daughter of the 
rich Mackies, is forbidden by her parents to associate 
with her. Injustice, however, only seems to 
strengthen the noble spirit of the girl, and whilst 
she accepts the condemnation of her elders with a 
proud humility, in which there is no touch of bitter- 
ness, she allows nothing to divert her from her duty 
to the lonely old soul who has found in her her only 
comfort. The reward she meets with is not what 
the world would anticipate. The dying Euphemia, 
who has been believed to be literally without a 
penny, a few hours before her death entrusts ’Lis- 
beth with a hidden treasure of a hundred pounds, 
all in Scotch one-pound notes. It is a sum of money 
carefully hoarded by Euphemia’s husband, not for 
his own or his wife’s benefit, but for the repayment 
of a loan from a distant cousin, who had long ago 
disappeared. Unless that loan were to be repaid, 
the old Scotch shepherd and his wife could not have 
rested in their graves ; and so Lisbeth, the mainstay 
of a house from which poverty is never absent, and 
where actual want is sometimes known, is burdened 
in her youth with the possession of this money, and 
the sacred trust attaching to it. We must refrain 
from following the story through its many and 
ingenious developments. The reader will, of course, 
guess some, at least, of the sore straits and dire 
temptations into which ‘Lisbeth is brought by her 
possession of the hidden treasure. But he must go 
to the book itself in order to learn properly to 
appreciate a character which in its sweetness and 
nobility will bear comparison with any in fiction. 
We have shown the social milieu in which the story 
moves. It must not bé imagined that it is a sordid 
one, and there are some episodes distinctly romantic 
in their character. But all through the book the 
impression of a remarkable power is conveyed, as 
well as the sense of an undeviating adhesion to the 
truth. We get to know the characters as though 
they had been familiars of our own, and we seem 
to breathe the atmosphere in which they live. 
Sorrow and suffering and sore disappointment come 
to most of them as the years roll by, as they come 
to the majority of men and women. But the book 
in itself is not a sad one. It is permeated through- 
out by a healthy human sympathy and by an 
abundant flow of good spirits, so that the reader 
never grows weary or desires to reach the last page 
of the chronicle. The end, too, is satisfactory, and 
"Lisbeth is not left without her full reward. But 
our readers must learn for themselves the fortunes 
of the different characters which are dealt with in 
this remarkable and fascinating story. 





JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Proressor Hvuxiey’s affectionate tribute to his 
dead friend Tyndall in the Nineteenth Century 
gives a very agreeable impression of staunch friend- 
ship between two strenuous and singularly indepen- 
dent characters. Huxley and Tyndall were associated 
in the public mind as if they were “a sort of firm,” 
to use the expression of the former in this article, 
yet two men of more diverse mental constitutions 
it would be hard to find. They were diverse in 
everything, Huxley suggests, “ but strength of will.” 
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Perhaps these are the best conditions for friend- 
ship; at any rate, a feeling of the strength of the 
Huxley and Tyndall friendship is the most posi- 
tive and pleasing thing we take away from this 
article in the Nineleenth Century. There was some- 
thing ancient and classic about it, and something 
intensely masculine. Huxley, in the definition of the 
old shikaree, says Tyndall was a man to go tiger- 
hunting with, and one feels that Tyndall would have 
said the same of Huxley. They were friends of whom 
one can say of the other throughout the long 
struggles in “this wilderness of a world,” as Huxley 
does — 
. mir so oft 
In Noth und Tribsal beigestanden. 


Friendships like this, between such men, are so seldom 
exhibited to the general eye, they are so refreshing, 
so much of the salt of life in this “ wilderness of 
a world,” that it does one good to hear of them. 
The Nineteenth Century, on the whole, is this 
month a fairly good number; but decidedly the 
reputation of a review of this standing is not served 
by so nauseating a concession to sensationalism as 
those “Chats with Jane Claremont,” by which its 
pages are this month again disfigured. It is the 
misfortune of greatness when it dies to breed as it 
were from its carcass all sorts of literary maggots: 
persons who publish private letters, who resurrect 
repented sins, who outrage the will of the help- 
less dead in a hundred ways. A more repulsive 
outcome of this sort of ghoulishness we have never 
come across than these leering conversations of an 
old woman of eighty with an unwholesome youth 
of twenty about her former adulterous liaisons. 
Anything viler than the whole tone of this Mr. 
Graham's article it would be impossible to conceive. 
Mrs. Crackenthorpe’s “ Revolt of the Daughters” is a 
noteworthy article. Prince Kropotkin’s review of 
“Recent Science” might be taken as a timely illus- 
tration of the other side of the celebrated anarchist’s, 
but not less celebrated scientist's, personality. The 
King of Sweden completes his criticism on the 
Campaign of Charles XII. in 1712-13.—In the 
Fortnightly the third and last of “ X.’s” articles on 
Ireland occupies the leading place. The mystery 
surrounding the identity of the writer—or writers— 
is heightened by a note in reply to some criticism, 
which is signed “ The writer of the first ‘ X’ article” 
—as if the other articles were by different hands, 
The third article is as interesting, as_ brilliantly 
written, and as suggestive as the others. It illus- 
trates, by the way, the perennial fascination which, 
in spite of all the weariness it has caused us, the 
Irish question manages to exert upon the public 
mind. Who would have predicted that at the end 
of 1893 the sensation of the year amongst magazine 
articles would have been a series of papers on Ireland 
—papers containing no “revelations,” nothing es- 
sentially sensational at all, but simply criticism 
applied in a new way to the realities of the 
eternal problem? The explanation, of course, is that 
the problem—which is the most momentous, the most 
profoundly interesting, and the most fruitful of 
possible good or evil that ever engaged the British 
Empire—does possess men’s minds as no other does, 
and that it only needs their weariness to be conjured 
away by some freshness of treatment for those minds 
to show themselves intensely eager concerning all 
its issues. Mr. Coventry,Patmore in the Fortnightly 
has an appreciative criticism of the newest poet, 
Mr. Francis Thompson. Mr. Thompson is admit- 
tedly an “extraordinary person "—scholar, crossing- 
sweeper, opium-eater, poet; and Mr. Patmore con- 
tends, with some discriminating reservations, that 
it is impossible to deny him to be a “new poet” 
—* one altogether distinct in character from that of 
the several high-class mediocrities who, during the 
past twenty years or so, have blazed into immense 
circulation.” He has qualities, says his admirer, 
which ought to place him, even should he do no 
more than he has done, “in the permanent ranks of 





fame with Cowley and with Crashaw.” There is an 
excellent article on the burning subject of football 
by “Creston,” who defends the roughness and risks 
of the game, bemoans the dominance of profession- 
alism, and advocates some change in present cus- 
toms with a view to checking this evil. He thinks 
the only real cure is likely to come by the present 
high pressure working its own destruction, but any 
change, however slight, must be for the better, since 
it cannot possibly be for the worse. “The True Dis- 
covery of America” is an attack upon Columbus by 
a person evidently of that order of minds for whom 
the belittling of greatness has a fatal attraction. 
The essay is not convincing, and it is to be feared 
that Columbus, in spite of it, will go on enjoying the 
glory which Captain Gambier assures us belongs to 
another. Mr. Lanin’s article on the Triple Alliance we 
allude to elsewhere.—One of the most interesting 
papers in a good number of the National Review is 
Mrs. Crawford's account of a tour in North Italy. 
A very suggestive article is Mr. T. Mackay’s “ People’s 
Banks.” Captain Maude advocates a scheme of Im- 
perial insurance. An ad valorem tax of two per 
cent. on our ocean-borne commerce, he calculates, 
would give us twenty-four million a year to spend 
on the Navy, and the Navy would be transformed 
into a “ National Salvage Institution.” It is that 
already, we might remark, and the nation ought 
to be able to keep it so without reverting to the 
policy of restrictions upon trade. The editor of the 
Review has tried the experiment of getting four 
fashionable but intellectual women (the names of 
these pioneers are worth recording: Lady Frances 
Balfour, Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Miss Margot 
Tennant, and Lady Constance Lytton) to give their 
opinions on the novels of the month in place of the 
ordinary reviewers. It is an experiment worth 
repeating. The ladies do their work remarkably 
well, and some of them write with a most re- 
freshing pungency and humour. Their sound- 
ness of view, too, is admirable.—In the Con- 
temporary that astonishingly versatile personage, 
the Rev. Mr. Haweis, now appears amongst the 
Mormons. He has recently been to San Francisco, 
where he met a Mormon elder whom he interviewed ; 
hence, apparently, the article, which is a vigorous 
defence of the Mormons (the men, not their religion) 
against the attacks of their slanderers. There are 
several articles in this number on economic and social 
questions—perhaps rather too many, for the effect is 
somewhatstodgy. Butthereare, besides, someinterest- 
ing and timely contributions, amongst them Mr. Karlh 
Blind’s “ Rise and Development of Anarchism ” and 
Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace’s “ How to Preserve the 
House of Lords.” A very readable paper is Mr. 
Birrell’s on Wolfe Tone. Mr. Walter Besant con- 
tributes a réchauffé of discussions at the Authors’ 
Congress at Chicago, in which he advances severah 
of his familiar views. Amongst other things he 
ridicules the idea that literary property is “a 
thing of speculation and of chance, as if the 
publishing trade was one of pure gambling.” We 
are no champions of publishers against authors, 
but we are bound to say these performances of Mr. 
Besant do not impress us with their common-sense. 
If there was one thing known as a truism not 
merely to publishers but to authors, we should have 
said it was the baffling uncertainty of literary 
property. Not even a successful author can be sure 
when a book from him will not fall utterly flat; and 
of the work of authors who are not established, 
we think it may fairly be said that every 
second or third one published is a dead failure. To 
the authors these failures simply mean that what 
they produced and disposed of to the publishers was 
not literary “property”; to the publishers they 
mean heavy pecuniary loss and business risks—risks, 
in fact if not in intention, undertaken in the interests 
of literature, and against which the only guarantee 
of the publishers is the profit made on successful 
books.—The principal articles in the New Review— 
those on Anarchism—we have notieed already. This 
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review introduces some innovations with the present 
issue—amongst them illustrations and a short story. 
If the present issue be a fair specimen, the innovations 
ought to prove a success, for it is a particularly 
strong number. Though the cheapest, the New 
Review manages to be by no means the least of the 
monthly reviews. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. Bapen-Pows tt has done excellent service by writing an 
authoritative and lucid “ Short Account of the Land Revenue 
and its Administration in British India.” His own “ Land 
Systems of British India” is too detailed and elaborate for 
ordinary persons who only wish to obtain within convenient 
limits a general but reliable account with illustrative details of 
this phase of Indian affairs. The appeal of the present volume 
is not merely to the general reader, however, for Mr. Baden- 
Powell has also kept steadily in view the requirements of the 
official class in India outside the Land Revenue Department, and 
forest officers and the like will find the manual an invaluable 
text-hook. There is truth in the assertion that the man who 
really masters the intricacies of the Land Revenue System gains 
a greater knowledge of the inner aspects of Indian government 
than can be arrived at in any other way. The agricultural class 
which pays this revenue represents, according to Mr. Baden- 
Powell, ad five-sixths of she entire population, and therefore 
it will be seen at a glance that the assessment and collection of 
such a widely levied impost renders imperative an intimate know- 
ledge of the social customs of country life in India and the 
complicated methods of land tenure which prevail. No doubt 
there is only too much ground for the statement that though 
brief summaries of the “ village community” in India and the 
operations of the land tax abound in historical manuals and text- 
books, they are too superficial in the majority of cases to be of 
the least practical use, and possess in some instances the further 
disadvantage of being absolutely misleading. Mr. Baden- Powell 
is therefore to be congratulated on the knowledge, skill, and 
eare which has enabled him to bring within the compass of two 
hundred and fifty pages so clear and comprehensive a survey of 
Land Revenue Administration in British India, and the forms 
of tenure on which it is based. The jurist and the economist, 
and Civil Service students, as well as that happily increasing 
class who are beginning in this country to take not merely an 
intelligent but a detailed interest in Indian problems, will find 
this succinct manual invaluable. 

Under the quaint title of “Some Memories of Books, Authors, 
and Events,” the late Mr. James Bertram, of Glasgow, jotted 
down, in the closing years of a life which ended in the spring of 
1892, a number of interesting reminiscences of the publishing 
trade in Edinburgh when the century was young. There was a 
time when the now almost forgotten Tait’s Magazine was a 
power in the land; and it was as an apprentice to its proprietor 
that Mr. Bertram began his career, in the year of the Queen’s 
accession. Tait was a philosophical Radical of the old school, 
but his magazine, whilst it reflected his opinions, was more of a 
literary than a political review. Men of the stamp of Thomas 
de Quincey, W. E. Aytoun, Joseph Hume, Richard Cobden, and 
Sir John Soong were amongst the more constant contributors 
to its pages, and at least two survivors of the old staff survive in 
Sir Theodore Martin and Professor Blackie. Journalism gained 
one of its most distinguished recruits through William Tait’s 
knowledge of men, for he it was that obtained for Alexander 
Russel, of the Scotsman, his first start in life. Slight as Mr. 
Bertram’s recollections of Thomas de Quincey are, they bring 
out in a simple and artless way the kindliness and courtesy of 
the “little gentleman, as — as a prince”—to borrow the 
description of an Edinburgh cabman. De Quincey’s “ copy ” for 
the magazine used to arrive in all sorts of odd forms, and often 
by very unlikely messengers—sometimes it passed through a 
a number of strange hands before it found its way at length to 
the anxious publisher. It happened occasionally that young 
Bertram was sent by his master to the lodgings of the author of 
the “‘ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,”’ and here is a 
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glimpse of the man :—“ I was shown to a room, where I found 
Mr. de Quincey sitting, wrapped in an old cloak, cowering over 
the remains of what, judging by a liberal display of ashes, had 
been originally a good fire. ‘The ‘Opium-Kater,’ who had a 
strikingly beautiful face, looked pale and fragile, and no one 
seeing him would have supposed that he had still two-and-twenty 

ears to live. Shortly before Mrs. de Quincey had died, and his 

reavement was, as I heard him say to Mr. Tait, a ‘ source of 
ever-present grief’ to him. He looked sad and preoceupied, but 
received me with that gentle courtesy which never failed, and 
which was native to him; and which to a message-boy—often 
receiving — brusque treatment—was peculiarly grateful.” 
In after-years the office-boy became himself, in a modest fashion, 
a member of the literary calling, and often met on more equal 
terms the man for whom he had once fetched and carried. 
Even then “ no feature of Mr. de Quincey’s character was more 
marked than his evident desire to put his inferiors on a footing 
of perfect equality.” Gossip about the early days of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, were floating 
about the “trade” when Mr. Bertram was a brisk, ambitious 
young shopman in Princes Street. All the world knows that 
Archibald Constable was the publisher of the famous “ Buff and 
Blue”; but if we are to accept the detailed and apparently 
reliable statements of these pages, he played a still more im- 
portant part at the outset of the venture. In fact, Constable 
seems to have guided the impulsive prentice-hand first of Sydney 
Smith and then of Jeffrey, and to have taken upon himself in 
the tentative critical years of the enterprise to “ edit the editor.” 
Other Scottish celebrities great and small, and notably William 
Blackwood, Charles Mackay, ‘“ Christopher North,” Lord 
Robertson, and W. and R. Chambers, figure in these slight, 
random, but vivid recollections of society in the grey metropolis 
of the North fifty years ago. 

Dr. Philip Muskett, of Sydney—one of the most distinguished 
surgeons of the island-continent—has just published a capital 
book, packed with shrewd hints and sound advice, concerning 
“The Art of Living in Australia.” The book starts with the 
assertion that one of the most extraordinary circumstances in 
connection with the Australian people is that they have never 
yet realised their semi-tropical environment, and Dr. Muskett— 
who, as senior medical officer in Sydney Hospital, has had 
ample opportunities of acquainting himself with physical evils 
consequent upon such neglect—is anxious to bring about some 
improvement in what he calls the extraordinary food-habits at 
present in vogue. The most densely populated portion of 
Australia lies just outside the tropics, and hitherto the inhabitants 
have, so far as food is concerned, neglected to adapt themselves 
to their climatic surroundings. Butchers’ meat is perilousl 
cheap, and the poorer colonists in particular, who have not h 
too much of it in the Old Country, consume it in excess, with 
disastrous consequences to health. More tea is drunk in Aus- 
tralia in rea to the population than in any other part of 
the world. On the other hand, Dr. Muskett points out that 
there has been no systematic attempt to develop the deep-sea 
fisheries of Australia; and in consequence, though fish swarm 
round its shores, it remains a high-priced luxury, and therefore- 
quite beyond the reach in an ordinary way of the rank and file 
of the people. Market-gardening is deplorably neglected ; and 
oy from the potato, cabbage, and tomato, scarcely any veget- 
able is cultivated on the broad scale, Salads are conspicuous 
by their absence on most Australian tables, and even the wine- 
of the country, which ought to be the national beverage, is. 
“almest-a curiosity.” Explicit directions for the management 
of the health and the supply of the table are given, and the book 
is one which all prospective dwellers in tropical or semi-tropical 
regions might consult with advantage. No doubt there is ground 
for the prediction that the coming race in Australia will, through 
foree of climatic influences, be more nearly akin to the inhabit- 
ants of Southern Europe than to its progenitors in the Old 
Country. 

More than twenty years ago Dr. Thndichum, in conjunction 
with Dr. Angust Duprés, published an exhaustive treatise on 
the origin, nature, and varieties of wine, and since then by 
Cantor Lectures to the Society of Arts and in other ways~ 
he has won recognition as an authority on the subject. . This cir- 
cumstance renders the present convenient ‘“‘ Treatise on Wines.” 
valaable, for it brings within manageable compass the principles 
of viticulture, general and pene explains the geographical 
distribution of vineyards in the northern hemisphere ; discusses 
the mineral constituents of the vine, and their relation to those 
of the soil; deals at considerable length with the different 
modes of cultivating the fruit in various quarters of the globe ; 
and describes the processes and methods by which a great 
variety of vintages are secured. The diseases of vines and their 
treatment is also considered, and the special characteristics of 
the wines of the Gironde, Roussillon, Languedoc, Beaujolais, 
Burgundy, Champagne, Moselle, Xerez, Alto Douro, Asti, and 
other famous districts are passed in rapid review. 

The latest volume of the “Pitt Press Shakespeare” is A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, edited, with a scholarly introduction, 
brief but clear explanatory notes, and a mek and copious. 
glossary, by Mr. Wilson Verity, who is honourably known by 
the skill and patience which he has displayed as an annotator in 
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that standard book—or, more correctly, series of books—“ The 
Cambridge Milton for Schools.” The same high qualities of 
critical and discriminating scholarship reveal themselves in this 
admirable exposition to Shakespeare’s fairy-play. 


If anyone is qualified to trace the annals of missionary work | 


in India it is Dr. George Smith, the biographer of William 
Carey and Henry Martyn, and that later philanthropist and 
scholar, Dr. John Wilson, of Bombay. Attempts at “The 
Conversion of India” to the Christian faith were made by the 
Greeks through the Nestorians, and by Rome through the 
Jesuits, Franciscans, and Dominicans, long before the churches 
of the Reformation took up the difficult task on other lines. 
The first historical missionary of Christianity to the peoples of 
India was Pantenus, a Greek Stoic, and Principal of the 
Christian College of Alexandria, who, in the closing years of the 
second century, proceeded to India in order that he might, in 
Jerome’s words, preach Christ among the Brahmans. After- 
wards Rome took up the work and summoned the nations of the 
East to bow to its sway; but, as Dr. Smith points out, Christi- 
anity yielded first to Buddhism and then to Mohammedanism, 
which travestied its ritual, borrowed its ethies without the 
motive power, and opposed its root ideas, until the Christian 
became in India little better than a revised version of one or 
other of the Brahmanical castes. The work of Francis Xavier 
and his successors is described, and afterwards the endeavours 
of the Reformed Churches—first of the Netherlands, then of 
England, and finally of America. We have, perhaps, said 
enough to indicate the broad lines on which the scholarts —and, 
indeed, statesmanlike—survey is based. Dr. Smith has himself 
known India intimately for the space of forty years, and he 
altogether refuses to look at the problem presented by the con- 
version of India with the eyes of the pessimist:—“ We who 
began our Indian career in 1853, who witnessed the Mutiny of 
1857, took part in the reorganisation of the administration of 
1858-1861, and rejoiced in the increase at that time of missionary 
efforts, would have pronounced it incredible that, ten years 
before the end of the nineteenth century, there would be more 
Christians than Sikhs in India, and that the rate of increase of 
native Christians in the martial races of the Punjab, Moham- 
medan and Hindu, would be 300 per cent. every decade.” 
Although the one hundred and fifty millions of caste Hindus 
still present to Christendom a seemingly almost unbroken front, 
under the combined influence of western civilisation and 
Christian truth subtle but all-pervading disintegrating forces 
are at work, and the caste system itself is already so weakened 
that an “educated Hindu may now be anything, do anything, 
believe anything, and go anywhere if only he remains nominally 





within the fold”; and this easy compromise, though it proves 
nothing more, is at least a witness that the ancient faith, for 
better or worse, has lost its hold. 
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